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LETTERS TO LAMB, AND NOTES ON 
SAMUEL DANIEL’S POEMS. 


COLERIDGE : 


[We are indebted to the kindness of Mr, William 
Hazlitt for the loan of a copy of The Poetical Works 
of Mr. Samuel Daniel, Author of the English History 
(2 vols. 12mo. 1718), which had formerly belonged to 
Charles Lamb: and from the second volume of which 
we transcribe the following characteristic Letters from 
Coleridge to Lamb; and his admirable and interesting 
notes upon a poet who is not nearly so well known as 
he deserves to be. ] 


The first is written on the first fly-leaf of vol. ii. : 


“ Tuesday, Feb. 10th, 1808 (10th or 9th). 
“Dear Charles, 

“T think more highly, far more, of the ‘ Civil 
Wars’ than You seemed to do on Monday night, 
The verse does not tease me; and 
all the while I am reading it, I cannot but fancy 


| a plain England-loving English Country Gentle- 


man, with only some dozen books in his whole 
or 
‘ Intelligencer’ was seen by him once in a month 
or two, making this his newspaper and political 
Bible at the same time, and reading it so often as 
to store his memory with its aphorisms. Conceive 


| a good man of that kind, diffident and passive, yet 


rather inclined to Jacobitism ; seeing the reasons 


| of the Revolutionary Party, yet by disposition and 
| old principles leaning, in quiet nods and sighs, at 


his own pariour fire, to the hereditary right—(and 
of these characters there must have been many)— 


| and then read this poem, assuming in your heart 
| his character—conceive how grave he would look, 
| and what pleasure there would be, what uncon- 
| scious, harmless, humble self-conceit, self-compli- 


ment in his gravity: how wise he would feel 
himself, and yet after all how forbearing. How 
much calmed by that most calming reflection 
(when it is really the mind's own * reflection). 
Ay, it was just so in Henry VI.’s time, always 
the same passions at work, &c. Have I improved 
| thy Book —or wilt thou like it the better there- 
| fore? But I have done as I would gladly be 
| done by —thee at least. 

“ §. T. Corerrpae.” 
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On second fly-leaf Coleridge has noted, “Vol. v. 
p- 217., a fine stanza.” 
The following is the stanza referred to: 


“ Whilst Talbot (whose fresh Ardor having got 

A marvellous Advantage of his Years), 

Carries his unfelt Age as if forgot, 
Whirling about where any Need appears. 

His Hand, his Eye, his Wits all present, wrought 
The Function of the Glorious Part he bears : 

Now urging here, now cheering there, he flies : 
Unlocks the thickest Troops, where most 

Force lies.” 


And to it Coleridge has appended the following 
note :— 

“ What is there in serif mee superior even in 
Shakspeare? Only that Shakspeare would have 
given one of his Glows to the first line, and flat- 
tered the mountain Top with his surer Eye—in- 
tead of that poor — 


“ A marvellous advantage of his years.” 


But this, however, is Daniel — and he must not be 
read piecemeal. Even by leaving off, and looking 
at a stanza by itself, I find the loss. 

“S$, T. Corerincs.” 


“© Charles! I am very, very ill. Vixi.” 


“ Second Letter—five hours after the first. 
“ Dear Charles, 

“You must read over these ‘Civil Wars’ 
again. We both know what a mood is. And the 
genial mood will, it shall, come for my sober- 
minded Daniel. He was a Tutor and a sort of 
Steward in a noble Family in which Form was 
religiously observed, and Religion formally ; and 
yet there was such warm blood and mighty muscle 
of substance within, that the moulding Irons did 
not dispel, tho’ they stiffened the vital man within. 
Daniel caught and recommunicated the Spirit of the 

at Countess of Pembroke, the glory of the North; 
e formed her mind, and her mind inspirited him. 
Gravely sober in all ordinary affairs, and not easil 
excited by any—yet there is one, on which his 
Blood boils—whenever he speaks of English valour 
exerted against a foreign Enemy. Do read over— 
but some evening when we are quite comfortable 
at your fire-side — and oh! where shall I ever be, 
if I am not so there — that is the last Altar on the 
horns of which my old Feelings hang, but alas! 
listen and tremble. Nonsense! — well! I will 
read it to You and Mary. The 205, 206, and 
207th page; and above all, that 93rd stanza; and 
in a different style the 98th stanza, p. 208. ; and 
what an image in 107, p.211. Thousands even of 
educated men would become more sensible, fitter 
to be members of Parliament or ministers, by 
reading Daniel—and even those few who, quoad 
intellectum, only gain refreshment of notions al- 
ready their own, must become better English- 





men. O, if it be not too late, write a kind note 
about him. S. T. Corermes” 


On the fourth fly-leaf he has written, — 


“Ts it from any hobby-horsical love of our old 
writers (and of such a passion respecting Chaucer 
Spenser, and Ben Jonson, I have occasionally 
seen glaring proofs in one the string of whose shoe 
I am not worthy to unloose), or is it a real 
Beauty, the interspersion I mean (in stanza 
of rhymes from polysyllables — such as Eminence, 
Obedience, Reverence. To my ear they convey 
not only a relief from variety, but a sweetness as 
of repose — and the Understanding they gratify 
reconciling Verse with the whole wide extent of 
good Sense. Without being distinctly conscious 
of such a notion, having it rather than reflecting 
it, (for one may think in the same way as one ma 
see and hear), I seem to be made to know that 
need have no fear ; that there is nothing excellent 
in itself which the Poet cannot express accurately 
and naturally, nay no good word.” 


SHROPSHIRE BALLAD. 


In no collection of ballads to which I have 
access does the following appear. It exists in 
my memory only in a mutilated state. I forward 
it with the hope that some one among your nw 
merous readers may be able to supply the missing 
part, which is evidently the commencement of it. 

The hero is supposed to have been a journey: 
on his return the following scene occurs: 


“TI went into the stable, 
To see what I could see ; 
I saw three gentlemen's horses, 
By one, by two, by three ; 
I called to my loving wife, 
* Coming, sir,’ says she. 
* What meaneth these three horses here, 
Without the leave of me?’ 
* You old fool! you blind fool ! 
Can't you — won't you see ? 
They are three milking-cows, that 
My mother sent to me.’ 
* Odds bebs |! here’s fun ! 
Milking-cows with saddles on! 
The likes I never see : 
I cannot go a mile from home, 
But a cuckold I must be!’ 


“ I went into the parlour, 
To see what I could see ; 
I saw there three gentlemen, 
By one, by two, by three ; 
I called to my loving wife, 
* Coming, sir,’ said she. 
‘ What bringeth these three gentlemen here, 
Without the leave of me?’ 
* You old fool! you blind fool! 
Can't you— won't you see ? 
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They are three milking-maids, that 
My mother sent to me.’ 

‘ Odds bobs ! here's fun ! 
Milking-maids with breeches on ! 
The likes I never see. 

I cannot go a mile from home, 

But a cuckold I must be !’” 


The unhappy husband next wanders into the 


try, and discovers “three pairs of hunting- | 
| his bard from the memorable description of Hudi- 


ts,” which his spouse declares are 
«¢ Milking-churns, which 

My mother sent to me.’ 
* Odds bobs! here's fun ! 
Milking-churns with spurs on! 
The likes I never see. 
I cannot go a mile from home, 
But a cuckold I must be !'” 


The gentlemen’s coats, discovered in the kitchen, 
are next disposed of; but here my memory fails 
me. I have a dim recollection of a winding-up 
verse, in which the “ Milking-cows with saddles 
on,” the “ Milking-maids with breeches on,” and 
all the other bones of contention mentioned in the 
ballad, are figured. I should feel obliged by a re- 
ference to where this ancient ballad may be found. 
Has any collection of Shropshire songs and ballads 
ever been printed? Many are the curious “ tales 
of warlike deeds” shrined in verse, with which the 
long nights are whiled away in this county. A 


rich harvest yet remains to be gathered, particu- | 


larly on Folk Lore. 
shortly extracts from my “ Note Book” upon this 
subject. R. C. Warpe. 


Kidderminster. 


COWLEY AND GRAY, NO. Iv. 
(Vol. iv., pp. 204, 252. 465.) 

The three former communications received from 
me on the subject of “ Gray and Cowley” were 
written in complete unconsciousness of the amount 
of learned labour and research ably and judiciously 
expended upon Gray’s Poems by Mr. Mitford. I 
therefore most gladly withdraw any remarks I 
may have made as to the necessity of another 
edition, with parallel passages ; for I do not think 
we have a better and more satisfactorily executed 
volume in our language than Mr. i 
Aldine edition of Gray. And I must also thank 

our correspondent K. S. for reminding me of the 
7 edition, which I will get as speedily as pos- 
sible. 


I may, perhaps, send you | 


have entered upon the wide field of Gray's simi- 
larities to other poets in general, within the nar- 
row and otherwise well-occupied columns of the 
“N. & Q.” 

Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, “ Poet- 
ical Imitations and Similarities,” vol. ii., London, 
1824, seems to think the connexion between the 
sublime and the ridiculous to be so close, that Gray 
borrowed his description of the hair and beard of 


bras : 
“ This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns,” &c. 
Part i. cant. i. 247. 


Butler used the same comparison again in the 
Cobler and Vicar of Bray, to which the learned 
notes of Dr. Zachary Grey's edition refer me : 


“ A grisly meteor on his face,” &c. 


I do not know whether any one has ever sug- 
gested Thomas Tickell’s “Imitation of the Pro- 
phecy of Nereus,” from Horace, as something not 
quite unknown to Gray : 


“ On Perth’s bleak hills he chane’d to spy 
An aged wizard six foot high, 
With bristled hair and visage blighted, 
Wall-eyed, bare-haunched, and second- sighted. 
The grisly sage, in thought profound, 
Beheld the chief with back so round, 
Then roll’d his eye-balls to and fro 
O’er his paternal hills of snow, 
And into these tremendous sp 
Broke forth the prophet without breeches,” &c. 


However, I feel quite justified in my former 
assertion, that Gray was alluding to hair, and not 
to a standard, and in having given a reference or 
two which any one who doubted the fact of such 


h, 





| an allusion being common might investigate for 


a ae 
ickering’s 


However, as the few unconnected remarks | 


Thave already made, or am now about to make, do | 


not appear to have been anticipated, I will still 
ramble on in my own incoherent way, and not 
hold myself responsible for anything that the 
learning and diligence of others may have col- 
lected. Indeed, I set out with the intention of 
comparing Gray with Cowley, in some few pas- 
sages, and with Cowley alone; for I never could 


himself. The occurrence of the word loose in the 
couplet of Gray, and also in that of Cowley, seems 
at least singular, if Gray knew nothing of Cowley’s 
description. 

The same idea is found in a passage of Nonnus 
(Dionysiacks, lib. ii. p. 43., Antverpiz, 1569), but 
it is too long to give at full length; and we must 
not forget the seventh book of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, even as translated by Hoole, line 581 : 

“ As shaking terrors from his blazing Aair, 

A sanguine comet gleams through dusky air 

To ruin states and dire diseases spread, 

And baleful light on purple tyrants shed. 

So flam'd the chief in arms, and sparkling ire 
He roll'd his eyes, suffus’d with blood and fire.” 


I will now only add the Poet-Bishop to a list 
which might be indefinitely multiplied, by refer- 
ring from one book to another : 

(sic) 
« The stars shall be rent into threds of light, 


And scatter’d like the beards of comets.” 
J. Taylor, Sermon 1, Christ’s Advent to Judgment. 
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“The first regular production’ of Gray's muse” “ Felices anime gens jam defuncta periclis 
was a Sapphic ode addressed to Mr. West. The Humanis.” — Vida's Christiad, lib. vi. 270, 
Sapphics were followed in the same letter by some 


“ i 
Latin prose and an Alcaic stanza. ho longing Cowes Get comes Gam Siew 


Drink life and fragrance as they flow.” 


We will pass over the Sapphics, for they bear a Ode on the Progress of Poesy, 
faint resemblance to some passages already referred 
to, and extract part of the prose from Mason's It seems almost a pity to dissect these marvel. 
edition, vol. i. 134: lously beautiful lines. “ Laughing flowers ;” 





> +4 ” : meee 
“ Quicquid enim nugarum é#) cxoAjs inter ambu- 7 Quid faciat letas segetes.” — Virg. Georgie, i.|, 
landum in palimpsesto scriptitavi, hisce te maxume The valleys shall stand so thick with corn that 
impertiri visum est, quippe quem probare, quod meum | they shall laugh and sing.”—Psalm Ixy. 14. “Ay 
est, aut certe ignoscere solitum probe novi.” trum, quo segetes gauderunt frugibus.”—Virg. Ee. 


| 
A very natural idea, which Cowley had very a 
naturally expressed : | “ Auram nectaream undequaque fundens, 
“To him my muse made haste with every strain, Nullam praposuisse fertur olim, 
Whilst it was new, and warm yet from the brain. | Ridenti mihi dulce, dulce olenti.” 
He lov'd my worthless rhymes, and, like a friend, Cowley, Plantarum, p. 178. 


Would find out something he commend.” “ Drink life and fragrance as they flow.” 
On the Death of Mr. W. Heresy. “ Que Fontes Fluviosque bibunt.” 

Indeed, any one who will read our Cowley’s Cowley, p. |. 
lines on Crashaw and Harvey, will unite with me 
in the firm conviction that Gray reproduced them 
both, either in his poems to Mr. West or upon 


“ Dulcia Flumina libo.” — Id. p. 12. 


“ Perpetuumque bibunt folia insatiata liquorem,” 


him. Id. p. 31. 
The Alcaic stanza contains the words “ Fons 

lacrymarum,” which reminds us of “the sacred “ Deque venenato flumine vita Libit.” — Id. p. 34. 

source of sympathetic tears” in The Progress of “| bus i : . : sania 

Poesy, and which Mr. Wakefield adduces from iD Gees te Ges Ce eae 


some imaginary rnyh Saxpiwv in AZschylus. Mr. P 
Mitford more correctly refers to Sophocles, Antiq. Also in the very bold figure : 


803. ; but at Jeremiah ix. 1. we have, in the “ O ver! O pulchre ductor pulcherrime gentis! 
Greek, Latin, and English respectively, “ xnyh O Florum Xerxes innumerabilium ? 
Saxptwy,” “ Fons lacrymarum,” and “ Fountains of Quos ego (nam gens est non aversata liquores) 
tears.” Eschylus uses “ xAavudrev ryyal,” Agam. Epotare etiam Flumina posse reor.” 
861.; and Nonnus, “ wiSaxa daxpvderoar,” Diony- Id. 152. 


siacks, lib. xlvi. ad finem. The idea is common in 
English poetry. Gray also speaks of “The soft 
springs of pity” in his Agrippina. 

Let us now wander in another direction; and 
in quoting from Cowley’s Latin Poems I use «“ The earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh 
Bishop Sprat’s edition, London, 1688, 8vo., men- | oft upon it.” — Hebr. vi. 7. 
tioning the pages, as the lines are not marked : 


“ The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love.” 


“ So does a thirsty land drink all the dew of heaven 
that wets its face.”— Bp. J. Taylor, Sermon vt, The 
Return of Prayers, Part. 11. 


I cannot refrain from quoting Anacreon : 


The Progress of Poesy. “"H yi méAauwa wives, 
Mr. Mitford has adduced some really beautiful — sp fay 
Tilves 38 OdAacca 8 abpas, 
parallels. I shall only venture upon one or two: ‘O 8 Haus OdAascay, 
* Per me purpurei formosum lumen honoris Tov 3 HAwov cerAhvn.” —Ode xix. 
Et niveam illustrat gratia viva cutem.” site 
Cowley, p. 10. Which is thus translated by Buchanan : 
Again : . ' * Et terra sicca potat, 
* Dat vegetum membris habitum, floremque venustat Terrasque silva, et aura 
Purpureum majestatis, dat dulcia cordi Sylvas, et equor auras, 
Lumina \etitie.”—Id., p. 300. Et sol repotat zquor, 
Human passions. —Gray, Ode on the Installation. Etlunasolem.” , 
Humana mollitie.—Cowley, Plantarum, p. 42. Epigramm., lib. i, ad caleem. 
Humanos mores. — Ditto, p. 48. Barnes, in his Life of Anacreon, adduces the 
Humane pietatis. —Ditto, p. 216. following from Maximilianus Virentius, Epigr- 
Humani laboris.— Ditto, p. 337. lib. iv. : 
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“ Terra parens venis sitientibus imbibit imbres ; 
Tellurem atque imbres arbor alumna bibit; 
Oceanus salso sparsos bibit equore ventos ; 
Sol avido oceanum flammeus ore bibit. 
Solis inardentis radios bibit ebria luna » 
Rursus et hane euri, terra, salumque bibunt : 
Cuncta bibunt sursum spirantia, sive deorsum ; 
Dis Styga, Dii pleno nectar ab ore bibunt.” 
Prefixed to Barnes’ edit. of Anac., p. lx. : Lond. 1734. 

Nonnus too, in his Divnysiacks, has a passage 
quite to our purpose : 

“"Hbn yap Sepdpoio mpodyyedos Eyyvos Spy 

oxifoudvew KadvKwy BSpocepois eudOucev ahras* 

nal Avyuph mepdwero: ouvérrios claps Khput 
ipdpov ixvov Guepoe AdAos tpifouga xeAddv, 
apripavhs Kai yuyvoy am’ ebdduoi0 KaAUTTpNs 
ciaptvus dyéAaToe AcAovpmevoy GvOos dépoais 
Swoydvois.”— Lib. iii. 10. 

Let us now come to Gray's “ Ode on the Spring,” 
which will abundantly occupy our time for the 
present : 

“Lo! where the rosy bosom’d Hours, 

Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, | 
And wake the purple year ! 

The Attick warbler pours her throat, 

Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of spring ; 
While, whisp’ring pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 


| 
Their gather'd fragrance fling.” 
A hymn by Orpheus thus describes the Hours: | 





““"Qpa: Ovydrepes O€uidos Kal Zyvds Kvaxros, 
Eivouln re, Sinn re, kal Eiphyn wodvoA€e, 
Elapwal, Aciuwriddes, ToAvavOeuot, &yvai, 
Tlavtéxpoot, woAvoduot, dv avOenoeldeor wvoiwis 
“Dpas deBardes, repixukAddes, iSumpdowmo:" 
NémAous évvipevas Bpocepois kvOwy rodvepértwy.” 


In representing the Hours as “ Venus’ train,” 
Gray had, most probably, the “Homeric Hymn to | 
Aphrodite” in mind (Hymn E.). It was they who | 
had received Venus as she issued from the foam of | 
the sea, and had introduced her to the immortal 
gods. Indeed, these graceful beings were her 
constant attendants; and Theocritus represents | 
them as bringing Adonis also to her. (See Jd. 
Xv. 102.; and the notes in Ringwood's charming 
edition: Dublin, 1846.) ~ 
: In the same passage Theocritus also calls them 

padaralrodes Spa,” and describes them in a manner 
which will exactly illustrate the “long expecting” 
flowers of Gray : ~ | 

“Bdpdiora: paxdpwr, “Apa plaa, Ada ToPerval 

"Epxovtai, mdvreco: Bpotois aiel 11 pépowcau,” 

Where Mr. Ringwood gives us this comfortable 
note : 
“The impatience of expectation explains the epithet 
‘ Bdphiora:’ in the text, as the ‘nox longa,’ ‘ dies lenta,’ 

and ‘piger annus’ of Hor. 1. epist. 1. 20, 21.” 


So in Romeo and Juliet, Act III. Sc. 2. ; 


“ So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them,” 


Compare, too, “ tardis.....mensibus,” Virg. 
Y 4 ° 
Georg., i. 32. It cannot be wrong also to com- 


pare with this first part of Gray’s “Ode” some 


verses in the most beautiful of all pastorals, the 
“ Song of Solomon :” 

“ Lo, the winter is past; the rain is over and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land,” &c. — Chap. ii. v. 11. 


And again : 


«“ Awake, O north wind, and come, thou south ; blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out,” 


| ——Chap. iv. v. 16. 


Nonnus calls the Hours poddémides Spa, lib. xi. 
p. 210,: Antverpia, 1569. But I suppose Gray's 
epithet is borrowed from Milton, (See Mr. Mit- 
ford’s note.) Anacreon asks, — 

“TiS Gvev pddov yévorr’ dv; 
‘PododdxrvAos piv Has, 
‘Podomh xeés Te Niupa, 
‘Podéxpous re x’ "Adpodirn 
Tlapa tay copay Kadeirai.” 
Ode 53. In Rosam. 


Cowley is still closer to the point : 


“ Quicquid hoe mundo superoque pulchrum est 
Optat et gaudet Roseum vocari, 
Hec puellarum prope summa laus est, 
Summa dearum. 
Me colit princeps orientis alti 
Memnonis mater, similesque nobis 
Vel sibi tantum digitos habere 
Ducit honori, 
Cum dies portu bipatente ceeli, 
Prodit aurato nitidus triumpho, 
Cexrulam nimbis Roseis plateam 
Molliter Hore 
Divites spargunt.” — Cowley, p. 185-6. 
“ Avertens Rosea cervice refulsit.” 
Eneid, i, 406. 
Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem Roseam,” &c, 
Hor. Carm. lib. i, 13. 
“ Now morn her Rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.” 
Par. Lost, iv. 1. 
“ To whom the angel with a smile that glow’d 
Celestial Rosy red love's proper hue.” 
Id. viii. 618, 
“ Crinibus et Roseis tenebras aurora fugarat.” 
Virgil, Culex, 43. 
“ Pulchre Cypridi sacra Rosa.” 
Milton's Elegy on Bishop Andrews, |. 20. 
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“ Roseam posthabitam Cypron.” 
Milton's Eleg. i. 84. 


« As those smiling things, 
Those Rosal blushes which her portal strew.” 
Beaumont’s Psyche, cant, viii. 154. 


We might accumulate similar references ad in- 
Jinitum. 

In Buchanan's Maje Calende, which may very 
well be compared with Gray's “Ode on the Spring,” 
we find, — 


« Hune jocus, hune tenera mensem cum matre Cupido 
Vendicat: hunce risus, et sine felle sales : 
Hunc hilaris genius, genii et germana voluptas, 
Et pellucentes gratia picta sinus,” — Eleg., lib. i. 


Wakefield has some very appropriate remarks 
and parallels in support of Gray's conformity to 
ancient mythology in employing Venus, the source 
of creation and beauty, at the commencement of 
the spring. I need only refer to his volume, and 
also to a noble fragment attributed to Sophocles, 
which is quite too long to transcribe in full, but 
may be found in the editions of his collected works. 


Cowley also has many of the same thoughts in his | 


grand exordium to the second book of the Davideis. 

The expression “ Attick warbler” has been traced 
to its source by Mr. Mitford, for so is “ Attica 
aedon” exactly translated. 
the nightingale “chauntress ;” and Nonnus “ Arréls 
andév.” — Dionysiacks, lib. xlvii. ad init. 

“ Pours her throat” belongs to Pope’s “ Essay on 
Man.” As Disraeli and Mr. Mitford observe, the 
word “throat,” for the song of a bird, is quite 
common. 

“ And heedless, while they strain 
Their tuneful throats.” 
Philips’s Cider, lib. ii. 

The nightingale and cuckoo are likewise con- 
nected together in Milton’s beautiful “ Sonnet to 
the Nightingale,” which Wakefield gives in part ; 
and yet, strange to say, while he eulogises the fifth 
verse in particular as “ exquisitely beautiful,” he 


omits said verse altogether, and jumps from the | 


fourth to the sixth. It is this: 
“ Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day.” 
The word “untaught” belongs to Cowley, as 


** You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth Dame Nature's lays.” 
Sir H. Wotton On the Queen of Bohemia. 


“ While, whisp’ring pleasure as they fly,” &c. 
Wakefield quotes Milton's glorious description 


“ Now gentile gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes,” &c. 
Par. Lost, iv. 156., &e. 


Milton similarly calls | 


I 
before remarked in my first letter : 
| 


to the opening of the Homeric Hymn to Cerg, 


| Indeed, — 


“Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles,” 
is not far removed from— 
“Knwder 8 d3uh was 7’ obpavos edpis trepber 
Taid te waco’ éyéAacce xal GAmvpdy olbue 
@ardoons.” 


“ What, though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon’s isle ?” 
Bp. Heber, 
I must particularly refer to Milton’s “ Elegy m 
the Death of Bishop Andrewes,” line 40, and tos 
famous collection of illustrations given in War- 
ton’s Notes. We must also remember the old 
fable of the “Loves of Zephyrus and Flora or 
Chloris,” to which Milton so often alludes. And 
Cowley : 
“ Nupsit oderato Chloris formosa marito, 
Nupsit, et ex illo tempore facta Dea est. 
Tune et Terra ferax, et Coelum, et Pontus, et Ai, 
Publica /etitie signa dedere sux. 
Nulla erat in toto nubes circumvaga celo, 
Vel si forsan erat, picta decenter erat. 
Nullus composito spirabat in aére ventus, 
Aut Ailares flatu solicitabat aquas. 
Vel si forsan erat, dulces spirabat odores, 
Mulcebatque hilares officiosus aquas.” 
Plantarum, lib. iii. pp. 137-8. 


The passage with which I conclude rather re 
minds me of the first and third verses of this 
delightful “ Ode to Spring :” 

* So have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which 
was bound up with the images of death, and the colder 
breath of the north; and then the waters break from 
their inclosures, and melt with joy, and run in useful 
channels ; and the flies do rise again from their little 
graves in walls, and dance awhile in the air, to tell that 
there is joy within, and that the great mother of crea- 
tures will open the stock of her new refreshment, become 
useful to mankind, and sing praises to her Redeemer.” 
— Bp. J. Taylor, Sermon xxv., The Duties of the 
Tongue. 

Rr. 


Warmington. 


QUAINT LINES BY ALAIN CHARTIER. 


Some years ago the Atheneum printed, if I re- 
member correctly, the following French doggerel : 


“ Quand un cordier cordant 
Veut corder une corde, 
Trois cordons accordant 
A sa corde il accorde ; 

Si l'un des trois cordons 
De la corde décorde, 
Le cordon décordant 
Fait décorder la corde.” 


In reading, a few weeks ago, the works of Alain 


but does not point out that Milton was indebted | Chartier, I found out the same curious jeu de 
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— 


with two or three minor differences. Here you 


have it : 
“ Quant ung cordant 

Veult corder une corde, 
En cordant trois cordons 
En une corde accorde. 
Et si lung des cordons 
De la corde descorde, 
Le cordon qui descorde 
Fait descorder la corde.” 


The reader who would refer to Alain Chartier's 
compositions, will find the above lines in the edi- 
tion of Galliot du Tré, 1529, small 8vo., fo. 340. 
verso. Gustave Masson, | 


Thou must either serve or govern, 
Must be slave or must be sovereign ; 
Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil or be sledge.” 
Extracted from a Magazine ( Fraser's?) before 1838. 


“In this world a man must be either anvil or hammer.” 
Longfellow's Hyperion, b. iv. c. vi. 
Harry Leroy Temp.e, 





FOLK LORE. 


Hertfordshire Folk Lore.— Hertfordshire, not- 
withstanding its proximity to the metropolis, still 


| contains some localities where as yet the school- 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


I. 
“ And many an ante-natal tomb 
Where butterflies dream of the life to come.” 
Shelley’s Sensitive Plant. 


“ The sense of flying in our sleep might, he thought, 
probably be the anticipation or forefeeling of an un- 
evolved power, like an Aurelia’s dream of butterfly 
motion.”— Southey, The Doctor, vi. 158. 

Il. 
“ E’en from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are form’d.” 
Byron (to the Ocean), Childe Harold. 

“ Yet monsters from thy large increase we find, 

Engender'd in the slime thou leav’st behind.” 
Dryden, The Medal. 


Ill. 
“Her lips are like roses, and her mouth much the same, 
Like a dish of fresh strawberries smother’d in cream.” 
“The Boys of Kilkenny,” Songs of Ireland. 
Duffy, 1846. 

*“ Sylla’s a mulberry covered with meal.” 

Quoted (as far as the quoter could recollect) 
from Mrs. H. Gray's Etruria. 


IV. 
Things not to be trusted : 
“ A bright sky, 
A smiling master, 
The ery of a dog, 
A harlot’s sorrow.” 
Howitt’s Literature and Romance of Northern 
Europe. 


“ Grant I may never be so fond 
To trust man in his oath or bond, 
Or a harlot for her weeping, 
Or a dog that seems a-sleeping.” 
Apemantus’ Grace. Timon of Athens. 
The collocation of dogs and harlots in both pas- 
sages is remarkable. 
Vv. 
“ Thou must either soar or stoop, 
Fall or triumph, stand or droop ; 


master is known by tradition only. Consequently, 
whilst there may be much ignorance to Seplare, 
there is also in those sequestered nooks as trusting 
a belief in many harmless scientific heresies as 
Primate Cullen himself could well desire. 

For instance; from as true an example of un- 
sophisticated humanity as one might hope to meet 
with in this prosaic age, a good-natured, garrulous 


| old Benedick, I gathered a fact not perhaps known 


to every gardener. I was admiring what seemed 
to me to be a very fine specimen of a herb, with 
which I was cockney enough not to be very fa- 
miliar. ‘That be rosemary, sir,” said the worthy 
cottager; “and they do say that it only grows 
where the missis is master, and it do grow here 
like wildfire.” 

Strolling in the garden of another villager, I 
saw a mouse, not one of the little devouring ani- 
mals so abhorred by clean and careful housewives, 
but a pretty taper-snouted out-door resident, 
quite as destructive in his habits, lying dead upon 
one of the paths. No marks of violence were 
visible upon it, and I was earnestly assured that 
these mice, whenever they attempt to cross a foot- 
path, always die in the effort. Putting a credu- 
lous face upon this piece of information, I was met 
by the at ny “Ah! you Lunnuners doant know 
everything ; why I've found ’em dead upon the 
paths scores o’ times, and I know they can’t get 
across alive.” 

During a short visit on Easter Sunday in last 
year at the house of an aged relative, a widow 
farmer, close upon her eightieth poms the rain fell 


| copiously for some hours; remarking upon which, 


the old dame exclaimed, “They do say in these 
parts 

“*A good deal of rain on Easter-day 

Gives a crop of good grass, but little good hay ;’ 
and I'm much afear'd it'll be so ¢o-year.” 

Parallels to the above may have a place in the 
recollection of some of your correspondents in 
other parts of England. Henry Campxin. 

Reform Club, 
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Curious Epitaph.—Of the many absurd epitaphs | 
that a person curious in such matters may meet | 


with, the following is not among the least : 


“ To the Memory of James Banxen, 
Who died January the 22nd, 1781, 
Aged 30 Years: 
« O, cruel Death, how cou'd you be so unkind, 
To take him before, and leave me behind ; 
You should have taken both of us if either, 
Which would have been more pleasing to the sur- 
vivor.” 
St. Philip’s churchyard, Birmingham, is the 
happy place that boasts the possession of this gem 
of an inscription. T. H. Kersrey, B.A. 


Verses written on the first Leaf of Lady Meath's 


Bible by Sir Compton Domville :— 

“ My Lady’s too wise to study this Libel, 
Or lose all the day in reading the Bible, 
But dull hours to pass, when my lord drinks his fill, 
She Comedys reads, or plays at Quadrille ; 
And, if censur’d by us, she may lawfully say, 
She is taught to live thus by the Vicar of Bray.” * 

J.F.F. 

Dublin. 


“ Blue Bells of Scotland.” —It is not generally 
known that this beautiful melody was composed by 
Mrs. Jordan. I have now before me an original 
printed copy with the following title : 

“The Blue Bell of Scotland, a Favorite Ballad as 
composed and sung by Mrs, Jordan, at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. Printed for Rd. Birchall, at his 
Musical Circulating Library, 140. New Bond Street.” 

It has no date, but from other sources I find 
that it may be correctly assigned to the year 1801. 
The words, which are very nonsensical, relate to 
the Marquis of Huntly’s departure for Holland 
with the British forces under the command of the 
= Sir Ralph Abercrombie in 1799. In The 

ew Whim of the Night, or the Town and Coun- 
try Songster for 1801, London, C. Sheppard, 
occurs, p.74., “Blue Bell of Scotland, sung by 
Mrs. Jordan,” and p. 75., a parody upon it called 
“Blue Bell of Tothill Fields,” whose hero is a 
convict “gone to Botany Bay.” 
North-Country Chorister, 1803, p> prints a 
version entitled “ The New High 
this note : 

“This song has been lately introduced upon the 
stage by Mrs, Jordan, who knew neither the words nor 
the tune /” 


What can we now think of Ritson's criticism ? 
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Sept. 19, 1851, may not inappropriately be trans. 
| ferred to the “N. & Q.”: 
“In a toll case, tried at Bedford, Mr. Devon, who 
| was brought from the Record Office to produce some 
| translations from Domesday Book, stated in his evidence 
the singular fact, that in many old manuscripts, whea 
| particular emphasis was given to a word, it was euys. 
| tomary, instead of underlining it as at the present day, 
to run the pen completely across the word, in the same 
manner as we now erase them.” 
X. P.M 


A Suggestion to Publishers. —I beg to suggest 

| to those who publish reprints of books, that it 
would add very much to their use if the pagination 

| of the standard editions were retained in the 
| margins of the reprints. If a reader meets witha 
| reference to the volume and page of a work ori- 
| ginally published in several volumes, it costs some- 
| times much time and trouble to hunt out the same 
in a one-volumed edition. E. Sreane Jacxsoy. 





Queries. 
DR. COSIN AND FULLER. 


A letter was originally published in the Appen- 
dix of Dr. Peter Heylin’s Examen Historicum, 
wherein Dr. Cosin defends himself from certain 
charges brought against him by Fuller in his 
Church History. 

In this letter (dated “ Paris, April 6, 1658”) 
Cosin thanks his friends in England for their in- 
| tention to “vindicate him from the injury done,” 
| by Mr. Fuller, “no less to truth than to himself,” 
by the passage in his History: 

“ Which,” Cosin adds, “I believe he inserted there, 
| as he doth many things besides, upon the false reports 
| and informations of other men; . - whereof he 
is so sensible already himself, that by his own letter 
| directed to me (more than a year since) he offered to 
make me amends in the next book he writes; but he 
hath not done it yet. Having never been acquainted 





| with him more than by his books, which have many 


petulant, light, and indiscreet passages in them, I know 
not how to trust him; and therefore, if the authors of 


| the intended Animadversions, which you mention, will 


; o # | be pleased to do me right, you may assure them there 
Ritson, in his | “ibe 4 


is nothing but truth in this ensuing relation,” &c. 


Heylin, in his preface to Cosin's letter, takes 
notice of a rumour, to the effect that the Church 
historian had a review of his work in hand, “i# 
which he was resolved to make some fair amends to 
truth, to correct the errors of his pen, and to make 


| reparation to the injured clergy ;” but he adds, that 


these reports were “thought at last to have some- 


Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. what in them of design or artifice, to stave off the 
Ancient Mark of Emphasis. — The following | >»siness” of the Animadversions. 


note, extracted from The English Churchman of | 





* Mr. John Bushe, 1730, 


It seems not only due to Cosin, but also desirable 
for Fuller's credit, that it should be better known 


| than I suppose it to be, that in a subsequent 
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(though not, as Heylin had been led to expect, in | Leyburn, V.S.D., Bishop of Adrumetum ; Bona- 
a revised edition of the Church History), Fuller | venture Giffard, Bishop of Madaura; James Smith, 


did actually retract what he had so injuriously said 
of Dr. Cosin. 


In his Worthies of England (ed. Lond. 1652, | tricts in England the three latter, Bisho 


. 265.) Fuller writes of Cosin, then Bishop of 
Durham, as follows : 

« ] must not pass over his constancy in his religion, 
which rendereth him amiable in the eyes, not of good 
men only, but with that God with whom there is no 
variableness nor shadow of changing. It must be con- 
fessed that a sort of fond people surmised as if he had 
once been declining to the Popish persuasion. Thus 
the dim-sighted complain of the darkness of the room, 
when, alas! the fault is in their own eyes; and the 
Jame of the unevenness of the floor, when indeed it 
lieth in their unsound legs, Such were the silly folk 
(their understandings, the eyes of their mind, being 
darkened, and their affections, the feet of their soul, 
made lame by prejudice), who have thus falsely con- 
ceited of this worthy Doctor. However, if anything 
that I delivered in my Church History (relating therein 
a charge drawn up against him for urging of some 
ceremonies, without inserting his purgation, which he 
effectually made, clearing himself from the least im- 
putation of any fault), Aath any way augmented this 
opinion, I humbly crave pardon of him for the same. 
Sure I am, were his enemies now his judges (had they 
the least spark of ingenuity), they must acquit him, if 
proceeding according to the evidence of his writing, 
living, disputing.” 

Fuller then goes on to say how Cosin, while he 
remained in France, was the “ Atlas” of the Church 
of England, “ supporting her doctrines” with his 
piety and learning, confirming the wavering therein, 
yea, daily adding proselytes (not of the meanest 
rank) thereunto, &c. 

Has this retractation of Fuller’s been noticed in 
any recent edition of the Church History ? 

J. SANsom. 


[ This retractation has been noticed in an edition of | 


Fuller's Church History, published in 1837, and edited 
by Mr. James Nichols, author of Arminianism and 
Calvinism Compared ; who has also subjoined Fuller's 
retractation to Bishop Cosin’s letter in the new edition 
of The Appeal of Injured Innocence ; at the end of which 
Mr. Nichols adds, “One might have expected a more 
ample apology than this from such a candid and up- 
tight mind as Fuller’s: but when it is recollected that 
his History of the Worthies of {England was a posthu- 
mous work, and that his death was somewhat sudden, 
~ = cease to blame the worthy old historian.” — 
D. 


ENGLISH CATHOLIC VICARS APOSTOLIC, 1625—1689. 


Any information as to age, family, or education, 
with dates, if known, of consecration and death; 
also names of consecrators and place of conse- 
eration, with place of death or burial, of the fol- 


lowing: Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcis; John | 


| also sent to Newgate at Revo 


Bishop of Callipolis ; and Fr. Philip Ellis, V.S.B., 
Bishop of Aureliopolis. The names of what dis- 
Giffard, 
Smith, and Ellis, presided over, also solicited. I 
may mention that my nofitia contain the following 


| scanty data: —“R. Smith, appointed Bishop of 


Chalcis, and V. A. of England, by brief of Feb. 4, 
1625, banished the realm 1629, and died 1658 in 
France, where he had taken refuge (probably at 
er | College). Bishop Leyburn, nominated V. A. 
for all the kingdom of England, and consecrated 


| 1685, subsequently appointed to London District, 


1688, and sent to Newgate in December of that 
year. Bishop Giffard, nominated V. A. 30th Ja- 
nuary, 1688, installed President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, on death of Bishop Samuel Parker, 

fation, but after- 
wards liberated, and survived till beginning of 
1734, when he died, upwards of ninety years of 
age, at Hammersmith, and his heart was, accord- 
ing to his directions, sent to Douay College, where 
he had received his education: he was a Doctor of 
the Sorbonne, and consecrated in the banqueting- 
house at Whitehall, probably by Bishop Leyburn.” 


| “ Father Ellis, Monk of the Holy Order of St. Be- 


nedict, and of the English Congregation, was also 


| consecrated, as well as Bishop J. Smith (of whom, 


however, I have no particulars), in the year 1688, 
and sent to Newgate with Bishop Leyburn in 
December, 1688; he was brother to Welbore 
Ellis, who died Bishop of Meath in Ireland, 1733 
(having been previously Bishop of Kildare, 1705— 
1731), and also to Sir William Ellis, Knt., who 


| went to Ireland as secretary to Richard, Earl of 


Tyrconnel, Lord-Lieutenant, in 1686, having been 
previously a puisne judge of the Court of Common 


| Pleas in 1672, afterwards removed, but re-ap- 


pointed 1679. The family of Ellis had been 
seated for centuries at Kiddall in Yorkshire.” I 
believe Philip Ellis is mentioned in Wood's Athen. 
Oxon., but I have not that work to refer to. 

What vicars apostolic were nominated after the 
above four mentioned, or till the year 1750? since 
when a list of them is given in the “General 
Clerical Obituary,” published in the Catholic An- 
nual Register, for the year ended June 30, 1850, 
of Dolman, London. A.S, A. 


Wuzzeerabad. 


MORELL’S BOOK-PLATE. 
(Vol. v., p. 604.) 


Your correspondent Mr. Hoorer gives an in- 
teresting account of his acquisition of a copy of 
ZEschylus, once the property of Dr. Thomas Morell, 
and having his book-plate and autograph. 

Allow me, as a fellow book-collector, to convey 
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oe 
to him my hearty congratulations as well on his | 


prize as on the price at which he secured it: 
“ Non equidem invideo, miror magis.” 


It is not my purpose to observe on the important 
critica supellex furnished by the annotated margins 
of the copy which Mr. H. possesses; but, taking 
humbler ground, to call attention to the book-plate. 
I myself possess an impression of the plate, and 
have been struck with the great superiority of its 
execution over similar works of ordinary engravers. 
Now, I have somewhere seen or heard it stated 
that Hogarth, in one instance, condescended to 
engrave a book-plate for a friend ; and the impres- 
sion on my mind has been, ever since I saw that 
of Dr. Morell, that he might be that favoured 
friend, and his the single book-plate. Will Mr. H. 
so far oblige your readers in general, and myself in 
particular, as to examine, or submit to the examin- 
tion of those competent judges, with whom his 
residence in the metropolis must place him in com- 


munication, that impression of the plate contained | 


in his Zschylus, in order to ascertain whether it 
shall be pronounced worthy of the burin of our 
great national artist ? 

I have no doubt that Mr. H. will feel, if it 
should prove to be the case, that his acquisition, 
already so precious, has been invested with some 
additional value, if it shall be determined that it 


contains an impression — necessarily extremely | 
rare — of an engraving by Hogarth. Certain it is | 


that Hogarth did engrave the portrait of Morell 
prefixed to the first edition of his Thesaurus, and 


that his armorial bearings are given in the upper | 


corner of the print. BALLIoLensis. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


I shall be much obliged to any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” who will tell me how to designate a species of 
conundrum, or play on words, which consists in 
dividing a word in some manner contrary to its 
composition, or syllabic formation, or in adding or 
subtracting certain letters. I subjoin a specimen 
of the former description which may illustrate my 
Query: 

“Let's look more closely at it—'tisa very ugly 
word; 

One that should make men shudder whenever it 

is heard. 


And tell of sin and suffering enough to make | road which ran along the bay. 


It mayn’t be always wicked, but it must be 
always bad, 
one sad. 

Let's see if we can't mend it —'tis possible we 


may, 
If only we divide it in some new-fashioned way. 


Folks tell us it’s 2 compound word, and that is , 


very true; 





And then they decompound it, which of coun 
they're free to do. 

But why, of its twelve letters, should they take 
the first three, 

And leave the nine remaining as bad as they cap 
be? 

(For while they seem to make it less, in fact they 
make it more, 

And bring the brute creation in, who were shut 
out before). 

You'd think *twould make no difference —g 
least none very great — 

Suppose, instead of three and nine, they made it 
four and eight. 

Yet only see the consequence — that’s all that 
need be done 

To change this mass of sadness to unmitigated 
fun. 

It clears off swords and pistols, prescriptions, 
bowie knives, 

And all the horrid implements by which ma 
lose their lives. 

The spell has waken’d Nature's voice, and cheerily 
tis heard, 

The native tongue of merriment compressed into 
that word. 

Yes, 4 and 8’s the way, my friend — may that 
be yours and mine, 

Though tigers, turks, and termagants rejoice in 
3 and 9.” UFUS. 


PAGAN OBSERVANCE ON THE WEST COAST OF 
IRELAND. 


About nineteen years ago I — some time with 
a connexion by marriage at a lodge which he bad 
built at Lahinch, a small village at the bottom of 
| the Bay of Liscannor, and while there, on two 
| separate occasions, I was witness to the following 
most extraordinary proceeding. I must premise 
| that the house was situated on the very verge of 
sea, within reach of the spray at high tides, and 
that, in accordance with the primitive manners of 
the natives, the bathing-place for all females was 
under the windows, while the men’s bathing- 
was not ten yards distant. And now to my tale:— 
| About the time of high water, one fine hot day, I 
was sitting in the window, when I heard a consi- 
derable bustle, and the sound of many voices 
talking loudly in the vernacular approaching. On 
looking out I saw a crowd of men and boys coming 
along towards the sea, not directly from the vill 
which lay behind my friend's house, but down 
At their head 
walked two middle-aged men, holding each by one 
of his hands a lad of about nineteen years of age, 
perfectly naked; while immediately behind him 
walked an elderly man (either his father or uncle, 
as I afterwards found out), holding a hatchet and s 
saw. They walked along, attended by the crowd, 
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by the row of villas that fronted the bay, and, I 
heard afterwards, had come about a mile along the | 
road that runs round the southern angle of the bay. 
On reaching the usual bathing-place, a circle was 
formed, and the principal performers were en- 
closed in it. Aftera time the young man was led 
out by another, who had undressed himself, and 
bathed in the sea; after which they were again 
received into the circle, and in a few moments a 
Joud shout proclaimed that the “ mystery” was 
roceeding successfully; and as soon as the man | 


St. Mary Overy's painted Windows. — Can any 
of your readers inform me what has become of 
the three painted windows which were at the east 
end of St. Mary Overy’s church, or St. Saviour’s, 
before the restoration of it ? A Supscriper. 


The Host.— Having no access to an anonymous 
work entitled Histoire des Hosties Miraculeuses, I 
should feel favoured by information as to the 
earliest instance alleged of a consecrated wafer 
shedding blood. My question includes the earliest 
date at which it is stated to have so happened, and 


a 


SC 





who had bathed the boy was dressed, the crowd 

set forward into the village with loud shouts, the 

two men leading the naked youth as before, and 

the man with the saw and hatchet following. I 

endeavoured to find out what was the meaning of 

such an extraordinary exhibition, but in vain: all 

that I could discover was, that it was in some way | 
connected with the worship of Priapus, while I was 
strictly cautioned not to ask questions about it. 
Asort of horror seemed to hang over everything 
until the bathing ceremony was completed ; and 
every one, particularly the women, appeared 
anxious to keep out of the line of procession, till 
the shouts announced that all was well, when all 
the “rabble rout,” both male and female, of the | 
village seemed flocking about them, and for some 
time the shouts of the mob could be heard as they 
passed up the village street. About two years 
afterwards I witnessed a precisely similar per- 
formance ; and when I anxiously inquired into 
the meaning of it, was refused all information, and 
cautioned most earnestly not to inquire. When 
the boy was received into the circle, after his bath, 
some ceremony was gone through, in which the 


hatchet and saw were used; but this was strictly | 


ed from the observation of the “ profane.” 

ave any of your readers witnessed a similar oc- 
currence, and can any one give more information 
about it? ERAINT MAB ERBIN. 





Minor Queries. 


“ Nobilis antiquo veniens,” §c.— Who is the 
author of — 


“ Nobilis antiquo veniens de germine patrum, 
Sed magis in Christo nobilior merito ?” 


I think it is part of an epitaph. K. P. D. E. 


Volume of French Poetry.—Many years since I 
saw, in the possession of a distinguished miniature 
painter, a duodecimo volume of French poetry, in 
which were vignettes. One of them represented 
the “Infant Academy,” attributed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. As the date of the book was long an- 


terior to the exhibition of that picture, I should be 
obliged to any of your correspondents to inform me | 
of the title and date of the book ; and if there are | 


any variations in the composition. JEcRotTUvs. 


| have made use of it first. 


also the earliest date of an author so stating it. 


A.N. 
Epigram on the Monastic Orders. — Who is the 


author of the following distich : 


“ O garachi, vestri stomachi sunt amphora Bacchi; 
Vos estis, Deus est testis, teterrima pestis ”? 


It is of the species called “Leonine,” of which 
some samples have already appeared in “ N. & Q.” 


Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 


Greville’s Ode to Indifference. — The readers of 
“N. & Q.” are familiar with the lines in Mrs. 
Greville’s Ode to Indifference : 

“ Nor peace nor ease that heart can know 
Which, like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
But turning trembles too.” 

Archbishop Leighton, in his Twelfth Sermon, 

The Believer a Hero, when speaking of our “ re- 


joicing with trembling,” adds : 


“The heart, touched by the Spirit of God, as the 
needle touched with the loadstone, looks straight and 
speedily to God, yet still with trembling, being filled 
with holy fear.” 

The poetess is, probably, not to be accused of 
plagiarism, as in this case the remark in the Critic 
may be applicable, that “two people have hap- 
pened to hit on the same thought :” Leighton may 
Some of your corre- 
spondents can tell me whether any earlier writer 
than the archbishop may not also have employed 

J.H.M 


| this beautiful simile ? 


Clock Motto. — In the market-town of Tetbury, 
about forty years ago, there was a very ancient 
market-house, in front of which there was a clock 
with a very curious and elaborately carved oaken 
dial plate, with this motto: 

“ PRASTANT ATERNA capUwcIs.” 
I shall be very much obliged to any reader of the 
“ N. & Q.” who can inform me in what author I 
can find the sentence. I expected to have found 
it in Prudentius, but have not succeeded. *. 


Does the Furze Bush grow in Scandinavia ? — 
This Query is submitted from the fact that “ whins” 


and “furze bushes” are repeatedly mentioned in 
| 
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Mr. Hamilton's entertaining narrative of A Visit former wife. Is it known what became of them 


to the Danish Isles ; while one cannot but recollect | 


the anecdote which attributes to Linneus the en- 


thusiastic act of falling on his face and thanking | t 
| as all previous writers had stated. 


God, who had permitted him to see so glorious a 
sight as a plot of “yellow-blossomed” furze in 
England. 
dinavian Flora present such a difference on the 
soil on either side of the Sound, that the Uler 
Europeus abounds in Denmark, while it is un- 
known in Sweden, the native country of the ce- 
lebrated botanist above named ? 


Duke of Orleans (Vol. vi., p.57.). — Like King 


John, the Duke of Orleans appears to have been | 


confined in several places. In addition to those 
named in Nicolas’ Agincourt, Pontefract is named 
by Henry V. (History of England and France, 
“ House of Lancaster,” 1852.) Nicolas has, “ It is 
said that Sir R. Waller took him prisoner ;” but 
whence comes the statement in Lower's Curiosities 
of Heraldry, p. 173., of the twenty-nine years’ cap- 
tivity at Groombridge, arms at Speldhurst, &c. ? 
A. 


Ferdinando Conde D' Adda, — Seii. D’ Adda, as 
he was generally styled, was accredited to the 
Court of England as Papal Nuncio, and publicly 
received as such by King James II. at Windsor, 
July 3, 1687, and had been consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Amasia, in partibus, in May preceding, 
in the chapel at St. James's Palace, by Bishop 
Leyburn, assisted by two Irish prelates. Query, 
Who were they? Count Adda made his escape 
from England on the breaking out of the revo- 
lution in December of the following year, in the 
train of the Duke of Savoy's ambassador, and I 
possess no further information about him. I wish 
therefore to ascertain the period and place of his 
decease, with any particulars of his previous and 
subsequent history. A.S. A. 

Wuzzeerabad. 


Constables of France. — Who succeeded in this 
office Annas de Montmorency, killed in the battle 
of St. Denis, 1567; or was the dignity then abo- 
lished? I am aware that Henri, Duc d’Anjou, 
was appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom 
of France, after Montmorency’s death, but I have 
somewhere met with a Lésdiguiéres, Governor of 
Dauphiné, called Constable, temp. Henry IV. 

A.S. A. 


Wuzzeerabad. 


Lady Mary Grey and Thomas Keyes, 1568— 
1571. — Who was the first wife of Thomas Keyes, 
who by his second marriage became allied to the 
blood-royal of England? On his death in Sep- 
tember 1571, his widow, Mary Keyes, or the Lady 
Mary Grey, asked for Queen Elizabeth's permis- 


sion “ to keep and bring up his children,” of whom | 
it appears that Mr. Keyes had several by his | 
\ 


The question is this, Does the Scan- | 


afterwards, or of what family Keyes himself was? 
Burgon's Life and Times of Sir T. Gresham has 
shown that his name was Thomas, and not Martin, 
A. S.A. 


Wuzzeerabad. 


Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, and Adrian Stokes, 
— Another obscure marriage of a royally de. 
scended lady requires elucidation. Who was 
Stokes, when and where did this mésalliance 
occur, and is the period of his death recorded, or 
indeed any particulars of him or his origin, family, 
&e. ? A. S.A. 


Wuzzeerabad. 


Queen Marie de Conci, Widow of Alexander II. 
King of Scots. — This lady is stated to have mar- 
ried secondly John of Acre, son of the King of 
Jerusalem. Is the date of this marriage recorded, 
or what became subsequently of her and her hus- 
band, and whether they had any family? Was 


, this John, son of John de Brienne, King of Je- 


rusalem, 1210, and Rupwer of Constantinople, 
1228, till his death, 1237? For if so, why did not 
he, and not his sister Violante, inherit the claims 
to the titular dignity of Jerusalem? John of 
Acre must have been alive long after that crown 
was assumed by the Emperor Frederic II. in right 
of his wife Queen Violante. A.§.A. 


Wuzzeerabad. 


Milan. — The German name for this town is 
“ Mailand,” which means “ Land of May.” This 
is probably a corruption of Mediolanum, the Ro- 
man name; or possibly the ancient Germans had 
given “ Mailand” or some name of the sort to this 
town previously to the possession of it by the Ro- 
mans, and they, on coming into possession of it, 
Latinised the native name into Mediolanum in 
much the same way as the native name of the 
=< now called London, which was Lundyn, was 
.atinised by its conquerors into Londinium. M 
Query is, What is the derivation of the Engli 
and Italian names for the town, viz., Milan and 
Milano? Is it a corruption of the Roman, or the 
still more ancient name, if any existed? It does 
not appear to me to bear much similarity to the 
name Mediolanum. Artaur C. Wirsox. 


Author of the Gradus.—I have very often heard 
it asked, and wished myself to know, who was the 
mysterious Jesuit who wrote that well-known school 
book, the Gradus ad Parnassum. The authorship 
of this book is, as all know who have availed them- 
selves of its aid, ascribed on the title-page thus: 
“Ab unoe Societate Jesu.” Perhaps “N.& Q.” can 
throw some light on the subject; for it is only by 
reminding some of its learned correspondents of 
these subjects that we (I mean those who, like 
myself, do not know how to set about the solution) 
can hope to be enlightened. Artuur C. Wi1son. 
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Mutability of the Substance of the Human Body. 
—In Cowley’s Poems are the following ingenious 
lines, part of a short piece entitled “Inconstancy :” 

« Five years ago (says Story) I lov'd you, 

For which you call me ‘most Inconstant now; 
Pardon me, Madam! you mistake the man, 

For I am not the same that I was then; 

No flesh is now the same ‘twas then in me,” &c. 

Vol. ii. p. 14. edit. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1806. 


On turning to alittle volume entitled Electrical- | 


Psychology, by Dr. Darling, the electro-biological 
lecturer, I find the following statements : 

“Qur bodies are continually wasting away, and by 
food and drink are continually repaired. We lose the 
fleshly particles of our bodies about once a year, and 
the bones in about seven years. 
we have possessed seven bodies of flesh and blood, and 
one frame of bones. 


ago.”"— P. 60. edit. 1851. 


Where is this interesting question best discussed : 
and what term of years is most generally believed 
to be the period in which a total change of bodily 


substance takes place? Any information upon this | 


subject will be very acceptable. 
W. Sparrow Sriupson, B.A. 


Beech Tree never struck by Lightning.—I have 


heard it frequently and confidently asserted that a 


beech tree is never struck by lightning ; and there- 
fore, if a beech tree be at hand, I may securely 
take refuge under it, if unexpectedly overtaken by 
a thunderstorm. 
tain the truth of the assertion. 
true, how is the fact to be accounted for ? 


Tityrrvs. 


Derivation of Knightsbridge.—I should be greatly | 
obliged by a correct derivation of this name. I do 
not know the chronicler from whom Mr. Walcott's 
note, as to its crigin, is derived; but from its 
Ina 
it is called 
I am aware of the traditional 
account, and its truth or not is worth testing now | 


composition, I think dates are against him. 
charter of the twelfth century, 
Knyghtsbryge. 


“N. & Q.” is in existence. 


An allusion to a place called “ Spring Gardens” 
, ; Will the owner of the MS. 
mentioned explain that Note? Spring Gardens 


appears in No. 134. 


stood on the site of the present William Street. 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me a copy of 
4 song, relating to and sung by the Knightsbridge 


The burden of the chorus was: 


“ Then with Major Ayres we'll go, my boys, 
Then with Major Ayres we'll go.” 


Volunteers ? 


The Major was their commander; and from 
their allusions to the leading men in the regiment, 
they are interesting to Knightsbridgites. H. G. D. 


Minor Queries Answered. 


Henrie Smith. —I have in my possession the 
following sermons by one Henrie Smith. Can you 
or any of your correspondents inform me who he 
was, or refer me to any work containing a bio- 
graphical notice of him and his writings ? 





| by Characterie, and examined after. 


Hence, in seven years | 


We have not nov, in all proba- | 
bility, a particle of flesh and bones we had seven years | 


But I wish, first of all, to ascer- 
If indeed it be 


The Benefite of Contentation, by H. Smith, taken 
(Black 
letter.) London, 1590. 

The Examinaticn of Usury, in two Sermons. 
London, 1591. 

The Affinitie of the Faithfull; being a verie 
Godlie and Fruitful Sermon, made upon part of 
the Eighth Chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke, by 
Henrie Smith, 1591. 

The Christian Sacrifice. 
1591. 

A Fruitfull Sermon, upon part of the 5th chap- 
ter of the Ist Epist. of Paul to the Thessalonians, 

| by Henrie Smith, 1591. 

Three Prayers, a Godly Letter to a Sicke 

Freend, &c., by Henrie Smith, 1591. 
| A Treatise of the Lord's Supper, in Two Ser- 
mons, 1591. 

Seven Godly and Learned Sermons upon Seven 
divers Texts of Scripture, perused by the author 
before his death, by Henrie Smith, 1591. 

The Wedding Garment, by Henrie Smith, 1591. 

G. R. Vive. 


Seene and allowed. 


Portsmouth, 


{Henry Smith was one of the most popular preachers 
of his age. He was born at Witheock, in Leicester- 
shire, and, after pursuing his studies at Oxford, became 
lecturer at the church of St. Clement Danes, Strand. 
Wood (Athena Ovxon., vol. i. p. 603., Bliss) says, that 
he was “in great renown among men in 1593,” in 
which year he thinks he died. Smith’s Sermons, toge- 
ther with other his learned Treatises, were published in 
1675 in 4to., to which Fuller prefixed a Life of the 
Author. That Wood has dated the death of Henry 
Smith somewhat after its occurrence is proved by the 
following Encomium Henrici Smithi, by Thomas Nash, 
which is not only curious on account of the source 
whence it is derived, but as referring to metrical com- 
positions nowhere to be found. Speaking of the supe- 
riority of those preachers whose minds are imbued 
with poetical feeling “over those dulheaded divines 
who deem it no more cunning to write an exquisite 
poem, than to preach pure Calvin, or distil the juice of 
a commentary into a quarto sermon,” Nash exclaims, 
“ Silver-tongu'd Smith, whose well tun'd stile hath 
made thy death the generall teares of the Muses, 
queintlie couldst thou deuise heauenly ditties to Apol- 
loe’s lute, and teach stately verse to trip it as smoothly, 

| as if Ovid and thou had but one soule. Hence along 
| did it proecede, that thou wert such a plausible pulpit- 
man; before thou entredst into the wonderfull waies 
of theologie, thou refinedst, preparedst, and purifiedst 
thy wings with sweete poetrie. Ifa simple man’s cen- 
| sure may be admitted to speake in such an open theater 


| of opinions, I neuer saw aboundant reading better 
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mixt with delight, or sentences which no man can 
challenge of prophane affectation sounding more melo- 
dious to the eare, or piercing more deep to the heart.” 
Piers Penilesse: his Supplication to the Diuell, from 
whence this extract is taken, was entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ registers for Richard Jones, on the 8th of 
Aug. 1592, being licensed by the archbishop. For a 
list of Smith's Sermons and Treatises, see Watt’s Bib- 
liotheca Britannica. } 


Thomas Stanley, Bishop of Man, 1510. — There 
seems to be great uncertainty respecting those who 
filled this insular diocese during the first half of 
the sixteenth century. Bishop Stanley is said to 
have been “ deprived by Queen Mary,” but after- 
wards restored on accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
and died in 1570. While R. Farrer is made Bi- 
shop of Man, 1548, and translated the same year 
to Fy David's, and H. Man is called Bishop of 
Man, 1546, till death in 1556, how can these dates 
be reconciled ? 
as taking place at the unusually long period of 
sixty years from his first appointment to the epis- 
copacy, which would make him upwards of ninety 
years of age, at the lowest estimation of the ca- 


And also mice « Stanley's death | 
y 


nonical age of ay | years for a bishop on conse- | 


cration? I offer t 
cidation, if such is possible at this day. 
Wuzzeerabad, in the Punjaub. 


A. 5S. A. 


ese Queries to you for elu- | 
| ill provided for. 


[We suspect our correspondent has been misled by | 


Le Neve, who, though generally correct, in this instance 
contradicts himself. From a MS. of Bishop Hildesley's 
in the British Museum, Sloane Collection, No. 4828, 
we learn that “ Thomas Stanley, 1542, in his time, by 
statute Henry VIII., the new erected See of Chester 
and Bishopric of Man were dissevered from Canter- 
bury’s jurisdiction, and annexed to York. But Bishop 
Stanley, not complying with Henry VIII.’s measures, 
was deprived anno 1545, and was succeeded by R. 
Farrer, translated to St. David's. Henry Man ap- 
pointed 1546: upon his death Stanley, who had been 
deprived by Henry VIII., was restored by Queen 
Mary, 1556; he died 1568.” Or, to give a tabular 
view of these statements, it appears that 


In the reign of Henry VIII., — 





A. D. 
Stanley was Bishop of Man - - - 1542 
was deprived by Henry - - 1545 
Bishop Farrer translated the same year to St. 
David's. 

Bishop Man appointed - - - 1546 
Henry VIII. died - - - 1547 
Edward VI.died_ - - - 1553 
Mary did not deprive. 

Bishop Man, who died in possession, when 

Stanley was restored - - - 1556 
Mary died - - - - 1558 
Elizabeth did not deprive. 

Bishop Stanley died in possession - - 1568] 


Thomas Watson, Bishop of St. David's, 1687— 
1699, — Why was he deprived, and by whom was 





the sentence pronounced ; also date and place of his 
death, with age, family, or any other particulars? 
It is believed that he is the only instance of de 
privation We the English episcopacy for g 
century and a half, as Bishop Joceylin of Clogher 
was, in the Jrish church, for a similar period, or 
since the year 1700. ASA. 


Wuzzeerabad. 


[Dr. Thomas Watson was born at Kingston-upon 
Hull, entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1655, 
elected Fellow in 1660, took his degree of DD, ig 
1675, and was consecrated Bishop of St. David's on 
June 26, 1687. He had an estate at Burrow Green 
in Cambridgeshire, where he resided at the time of the 
Revolution. Dr. Watson was deprived in 1699 by 
Archbishop Tenison for simony, whose sentence was 
afterwards confirmed by the Court of Delegates, and 
eventually by the House of Lords. See Birch’s Life 
of Tillotson, p. 230. edit. 1753; and Wood's Athene 
Ozon., vol. iv. p. 870., Bliss. ] 


J.M. Turner, Fourth Bishop of Calcutta, 1829 
—1831.— Place and date of birth, parentage, and 
university ? A.S.A. 

Wuzzeerabad. 


[Dr. Turner was a native of Oxford, where his 
father died while he was young, leaving a family but 
He was entered by his friends as a 
scholar of Christ Church, and at the examinations in 
1804 was placed in the first class. He took his degree 
of M.A. Dec, 3, 1807 ; and D.D. by diploma, March 
26, 1829, soon after he was appointed Bishop of Cal- 
eutta. Immediately after taking his degree of B.A, 
Dr. Turner became private tutor in the Marquis of 
Donegal’s family, and was afterwards at Eton for many 
years with Lord Belfast, Lord Chichester, and Lord 
Castlereagh. In 1823, he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Abingdon, whence he removed in 1824 to the 
rectory of Wilmslow in Cheshire. On settling there, 
he married Miss Robertson, sister-in-law to the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1829 he was conse 
crated Bishop of Calcutta, and died at his episcopal 
residence, Chowringhee, July 7, 1831. An interesting 
account of this amiable prelate will be found in The 
Christian Observer for 1831 and 1832, and in Arech- 
deacon Corrie’s Funeral Sermon.] 


S. Gobat, Bisho 
notices of him and 
Wuzzeerabad. 


[Bishop Gobat is a native of Switzerland, and re- 
ceived his missionary education, first at Basle, and 
subsequently at the Church Missionary Institution at 
Islington. He was appointed Vice-principal of the 
Protestant College at Malta, and laboured for some 
time as missionary in Abyssinia, Syria, and Egypt 
under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society. 
On the death of Bishop Alexander, the King of Prussia 
nominated M. Gobat as his successor, and he was conse- 
crated at Lambeth on July 5, 1846, as “ Bishop of the 
United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem, 


in Jerusalem, 1846.— Any 
is antecedents ? A.S. A. 


by his Grace the Primate, assisted by the Bishops of 
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London, Calcutta, and Lichfield. Many documents 
alating to this appointment, as well as to the decease 
of Bishop Alexander, will be found in The Jewish 
Intelligence for 1846, vol. xii.) 

Distemper.—Why is the word distemper applied 
to a process of colour-compounding ? 

Artnaug C. Wuson. 

{Richardson says, “ Distemper, in painting, appears 
originally to have been applied, when the simple tem- 
perature, Or admixture of colours with water (for lim- 
ning), or with oil (for oil-painting), was altered by the 
substitution of one or more ingredients ; as of size, to 
render the whole composition more adhesive, of galls 
for marbling paper,” &c.] 


Wright's Louthiana.—TI have lately purchased a 
copy of this work, “the Second Edition revised 
and corrected, with some few additions by the 
author,” 4to., London, 1758, dedicated “to the 
Right Honourable James, Earl of Clanbrassele ;” 
after which follows “ the Preface.” On comparing 
my edition with that of 1748, also 4to., I find that 
this is dedicated “ to the Right Honourable James, 
Lord Viscount Limerick ;” and has, besides the 
Preface, “a List of Subscribers’ Names,” occupy- 
ing two leaves, which my edition wants. 

Can any one tell me why the “ List” is omitted | 
in my edition, or is it an imperfection in my copy? | 

R. H. | 

[We presume that the second edition was not pub- | 
lished by subscription : and therefore, although it was 
perfectly right to insert the List of Subscribers in the 
first edition, it was obviously unnecessary to repeat it 
in any subsequent ones. ] 


| 





Replies. 
GOVERNMENT OF ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 
(Vol. vi., p. 87.) 


I am much obliged to W. W., La Valette, for 
his kind communication respecting the govern- 
ment of this island ; from which it appears that it 
belonged te France till 1653 ; then to the Knights 
of Malta till 1673, when it was again made over to 
France. Singular to say, the document in my 
hands distinctly refers to the King of England as 
its master in 1662. There can be no doubt of the 
authenticity of the letter in question. It formed 
one of a bundle of family papers, consisting of a cor- 
respondence between Fairfax and his cousin James 
Chaloner, letters of Monk, Charlotte Countess of 
Derby, &c. ; and though the writing is in a differ- 
ent hand (apparently that of a secretary), it is 
evidently no Tots ancient. The following quota- 
tions may, perhaps, enable W. W. to throw some 
light on the subject :— 

“ St. Christopher's, Sept. 7th, 1662. | 

“ Sixr,—I have received information from severall 
hands, y* you surprised a small vessell wt® 22 persons, | 


as also others y‘ by a storm was forced upon your | 
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shore, made prize of by you. And not onely soe, but 
you designe his sacred Ma** of Englands subiects and 
leidg people to perpetuall servitude .. . . which strikes 
me into admiration how you dare doe things of this 
nature soe much ag* the law of nationes, civility, and 
humanity. If your commands be from your master y® 
States-Generall, then I shall acquainte our dread Sove- 
reigne Lord y* King thereof.” 

The letter goes on to exhort the Governor of 
St. Martin’s to restore those whom he had seized 
to the messengers sent by the writer. 

Surely this must prove that St. Christopher be- 
longed to England, and St. Martin’s to the Dutch, 
during the period in which W. W. attributes them 
to the Knights of Malta? The Governor of St. 
Christopher must also have been an Englishman, 


| endorsing his private papers in English, “ A coppie 


of my letter to y* Governor of S** Martin's.” The 
families to whom the other letters in the packet 
belonged, and to whom there is every probability 
he was allied, were Fairfax, Chaloner, Norton, 
Cobbe, and Godolphin. 

I shall be happy to send a complete copy of the 
letter to W. W. if he desires it. May I ask, What 
is the Chronology of St. Christopher, to which he 
refers ? UrsuLa, 


ON THE WORLD LASTING SIX THOUSAND YEARS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 37.) 


One of your correspondents in Number 141; 
of the “N. & Q.,” who signs himself A. A. D., 
wishes to know where the opinion that the world 
was to last for 6000 years originated, and also 
whether any modern divines have adopted it. The 
last question I think I may positively answer in the 
affirmative. At least the opinion has been adopted 
by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, a prophetical writer, “ multi nomi- 
nis ;” by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, the learned author 
of the Hore Apocalyptice; by the Rev. T. BR. 
Birks, author of Elements of Prophecy, a work 
highly commended by Archdeacon Browne ; and, 
doubtless, by many more. The last-named writer 
calls it “an opinion that commends itself to our 
minds by its simplicity.” Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
Brooks inform us that this opinion was very 
generally held by the Jews, the ——- fathers, 
and the reformers. And Mr. E. names two re- 
formers, Osiander and Melancthon, who held it; 
and they distinctly call it the tradition or opinion 
of Elias ; “ dictum Eliz,” says Melancthon. Then 
with regard to its origin: it originated not with 
Elijah, the eminent prophet of the Lord, but, as 
Messrs. Elliott and Brooks inform us, with Elias, 


| an eminent rabbi, who lived before the birth of 


Christ. And hence it is called “ A tradition of 


the house of Elias.” 
It may not be amiss also just to add, that Mr. 
Clinton, in his learned work on chronology, makes 
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the date of the creation to be about 4138 n.c.; | of the eyelid. There appears, therefore, no reason 
and, consequently, the end of the 6000 years of | why the crocodile should not have recourse t 


the world, and opening of the seventh millennium, 
by approximation, about a.p. 1862. For this piece 
of idiormation, I am also indebted to Mr. Elliott. 


| 


Wittiam Dopece. | 


Hazelbury Bryan, Blandford. 


TROCHILUS AND CROCODILE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 75.) 


similar aid in similar necessity. 
Grorce Monrorp, 
East Winch. 


The only modern traveller, I believe, who has 
witnessed anything approaching to the story told 
by Herodotus of the “ Trochilus and Crocodile,” is 
Mr. Curzon: he describes it as of the plover species, 


| and as large as a small pigeon. In his Monasteries 


Tam pleased to see the Query of your corre- | 


spondent S. L. P. respecting these animals in a re- 
cent Number, as it may possibly have arisen from 
a remark made by myself in the concluding ow 
graph of some brief observations on the credibility 
of the ancient naturalists, which you have done me 
the favour to admit into your 141st Number. 

Although the statement of Herodotus is con- 
firmed by Aristotle and Pliny, and other ancient 
writers, it has been very generally discredited in 
modern times. Recent inquiries, however, show 
that in this, as in most of his relations, the Father 
of History is justified by the fact. 

The term ddella has hitherto been translated 
leech, as from B3aAAw, to suck ; but, in the opinion 
of Bahr, Herodotus intended to describe flies, or 
rather gnats, which also live by suction, and not 
leeches. And M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
adopted the opinion that the word 3eAAa corre- 
sponds to culer, that is, a gnat, myriads of which 
insects swarm on the banks of the Nile, and attack 
the crocodile when he comes to repose on the sand. 
His mouth is not so hermetically closed but that 
they can enter, which they do in such numbers, 
that the interior of his palate, which is naturally 
of a bright yellow, appears covered with a darkish 
brown crust. The insects strike their trunks into 
the orifices of the glands, which abound in the 
mouth of the crocodile; and the tongue of the 
animal being immoveable, it cannot get rid of 
them. It is then that the trochilus, a kind of 
—— closely allied to the Charadrius minor of 

eyer, or, in the opinion of M. St. Hilaire, C. 
on but which Pliny, confounding with 
another bird of the same name, calls “ the king of 
birds,” in its pursuit of the gnats, hastens to his 
relief; the crocodile always taking care, when he 
is about to shut his mouth, to make certain move- 
ments which warn the bird to fly away. Thus the 
ancient story is not so unreasonable as might be 
thought. It is matter of every-day observation, 
that gnats will attack bulls and other large ter- 
restrial animals of the fiercest nature, and that 
wagtails and other insectivorous birds will peck 
the insects from the muzzles of the quadrupeds ; 
while in India it is common to see the ox ap- 
_——s its eye deliberately to the ground, by 

olding its head on one side, to enable the Mina, a 


species of starling, to take an insect from the hairs | 


of the Levant, he says he was out crocodile shooting 
one day, and having espied one asleep on a bank, he 
approached cautiously to get a shot at him; when 
he observed that he was attended by a ziczac (the 
common name for the Trochilus). He goes on to 
say : 

“ The bird was walking up and down close to the 
crocodile’s nose. I suppose I moved, for it suddenly 
saw me, and instead of flying away, as any 
bird would have done, he jumped up a foot from the 
ground, screamed Ziczac! ziczac! with all the powers 
of his voice, and dashed himself against the crocodile’s 
face two or three times. The great beast started up, 


| and immediately spying his danger, made a jump into 


has | 


the air, and, dashing into the water with a splash which 
covered me with mud, he dived into the river and dis- 
appeared.” 

The above account is to be found in p. 150. 
chap. xii. of Mr. Curzon’s book. P.W. 


SAUL’S SEVEN DAYS. 
(Vol. vi. p. 75.) 

Perhaps the following explanation may render 
the passage in 1 Sam. xiii. 8. more intelligible to 
your correspondent Beoricus. 

Gilgal was one of those places to which Samuel 
used to go in circuit to judge Israel ; the others 
being Bethel and Mizpeh, and his dwelling was at 
Ramah, and at each of them there was an altar 
unto the Lord. Of these places Gilgal seems to 
have been chief in importance, for the first altar 
was erected there after the passage of the Jordan, 
and the entrance of the Israelites into the pro- 
mised land, when “the Lord rolled away the re- 
proach of Egypt.” Saul went on his errand to the 
prophet to Ramah, and there Samuel anointed him, 


, and gave him a prophetic charge, chap. x. 8. viz-: 


“ Thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal, and be- 
hold, I will come down unto thee to offer burnt offer- 
ings, &e.: seven days shalt thou tarry till I come to 
thee, and shew thee what thou shalt do.” 

It appears from other parts of Saul’s history that 
this was no passing injunction for a particular oc- 
casion, — that of his proclamation as king, for in- 
stance; but that on all occasions of difficulty or 
danger Saul was to go down to Gilgal, and there 
wait seven days for Samuel, to learn from him the 
will of the Lord. 

The first time we hear of his going down to 
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Gilgal was to “renew the kingdom,” 1 Sam. xi. 14. | 
The next occasion was after he had “reigned two 
ears over Israel,” when the Philistines threatened | 
tim, and then he disobeyed the commandment. 
The last time he was met by Samuel at Gilgal, 
was after the slaughter of the Amalekites, when he 
“eame to Carmel and set him up a place,” i.e. 

itched his camp preparatory to dividing the spoil ; 
Put his heart misgave him, for it was told Samuel, 
“he is gone about, and passed on, and gone down 
to Gilgal.” He must make some excuse for the 
booty he had brought away,—it was to be for sa- 
erifice. Samuel then came to him as at other 
times, but refused to offer sacrifice until Saul be- 
sought him ; and then it is said he “came no more 
to see Saul until the day of his death,” i.e. came no 
more down to Gilgal to meet him. 

It is clear, then, that the charge which was given 
to Saul, chap. x. 8., was one of great moment ; that 
it informed him of the manner in which he was to 
worship the Lord and learn His will; and that on 
his due observance of it the stability of his kingdom 
was to depend. .c. K. 

— Rectory, Hereford. 


VENICE GLASSES. 
(Vol. vi., p. 76.) 

The popular error, current in the Middle Ages, 
that drinking-glasses manufactured at Venice pos- 
sessed the valuable property of shivering to pieces 
upon a poisoned liquid being poured into them, 
may probably have arisen partly from the extreme 
desirability of some such detective instrument in 


that “age of poisons,” and partly from an ex- | 


aggerated idea of the excellence of the Venetian 
manufacture. Sir Thomas Browne discourses 
upon the fallacy (Vulgar Errors, b. vii. c. 17.) : 

“ Though it be said that poison will break a Venice 
glass, yet have we not met with any of that nature.” 
And says further : 

“ Though the best of China dishes, and such as the 
Emperor doth use, be thought by some of infallible 
virtue to this effect; yet will they not, I fear, be able 
to elude the mischief of such intentions.” 

Lord Byron (The Two Foscari, Act V. Se. 1.) 
makes the Doge, in alluding to the ascribed pro- 
perty, disclaim his own belief in it : 

“ Doge, ’Tis said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poisons, as 
To burst if aught of venom touches it. 
Well, Sir? 

Then it is false, or you are true ; 

For my own part, I credit neither: —’tis 
An idle legend.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe, too, has made use of the same 


Lor, 
Doge. 


fiction in that fine imaginative work The Mysteries | 


of Udolpho ; and W. Harrison Ainsworth has done 
the like in his Crichton. 


Another property was also ascribed to Venetian 
glass, that of sustaining violent blows or shocks 
with impunity. This quality is alluded to in the 
Miscellanies, p. 132., of credulous old Aubrey. A 
certain Lady Honywood entertained doubts as to 
her salvation, and her spiritual adviser, Dr. Bolton, 
was endeavouring to reassure her: 

“*T shall as certainly be damned,’ said she, holding 
a Venetian glass in her hand, ‘as this glass will be 
broken,’ and at that word threw it hard upon the 
ground, and the glass remained sound, which did give 
her great comfort. The glass is yet preserved among 
the cimelia of the family.” 


Howell, however (Epistole Ho- Eliane, p.310.), 
entertained a different opinion of its tenacity : 

“ A good name is like Venice glass, quickly cracked, 
never to be amended, patched it may be.” 


We may note from this that the excellence of 
Venice glass was such that it had become pro- 
verbial as an illustration of perfection. 

It may not be considered irrelevant to remind 

| your correspondent that similar virtues have been 
attributed from the earliest ages to the horn of the 
rhinoceros. This opinion obtained in India when 
the English made their first voyage thither in 
1591, and the horns of this animal were carefully 
preserved by the native monarchs on account of 
their reputed efficacy. Calmet, in his Dictionary 
of the Bible, also alludes to this belief, and says 
that drinking-cups were made of this horn, and 
used by Oriental monarchs at table because it was 
believed that “it sweats at the approach of any 
kind of poison whatever.” 

According to Thunberg, the same belief pre- 
vailed in Africa. He states in his Journey to Kaf- 
Sraria, that 

“ The horns of the rhinoceros were kept by some 
people both in town and country, not only as rarities, 
but also as useful in diseases and for the purpose of de- 
tecting poisons. As to the former of these intentions, 
the fine shavings were supposed to cure convulsions and 
spasms in children. With respect to the latter, it was 
generally believed that goblets made of these horns 
would discover a poisonous draught that was poured 
into them, by making the liquor ferment till it ran 
quite out of the goblet. Of these horns goblets are 
made which are set in gold and silver and presented to 
kings, persons of distinction, and particular friends, or 

| else sold at a high price, sometimes at the rate of fifty 
rix- dollars each,” 


| Our traveller made the matter a subject of ex- 

| periment : 

“ When I tried these horns,” says he, “ both wrought 
and unwrought, both old and young, with several sorts 

| of poisons, weak as well as strong, I observed not the 
least motion or effervescence; but when a solution of 
corrosive sublimate or other similar substance was 
poured into one of these horns, there arose only a few 

| bubbles, produced by the air which had been enclosed 

{ 
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in the pores of the horn, and which were now disen- | fabric, must have lost much if he did not witney 
gaged.” the magnificent collection of Venetian glass 
together and exhibited by the Society of Arts ig 
1850. Possessing one or two specimens of th 
art, and having but little knowledge concerning} 
= what I have stated, I shall be very gladif 
my Reply and Query elicit any further informatigg 
on the subject. Emanm, 


A writer in The Menageries (vol. iii. PP- 19—22.) 
thinks that the great value set upon the horn of 
this animal, on account of its imaginary virtues, 
suggested the image to the Psalmist, “ My horn 
shalt thou exalt like the horn of the unicorn,” and 
that consequently this animal and the rhinoceros 
are identical. 

Iho ~ my ee ae a — Replies ta Minor Queries. 
may afford your correspondent Rr. some par ‘ 
the information he devas. WiuttiaM Bares. Styles of Dukes and Marquises (Vol. vi., p. 76), 
— The proper style of a duke is Most Noble, that 
of a marquis Most Honourable. The style Mod 

These glasses, as their name implies, were ma- Noble has of late been constantly misapplied 
nufactured at Venice, or rather at Murano, one of | marquises; most improperly, if there be any — 
her isles. At the time these glasses were in the | in distinctions, and in being correct. The offi 
greatest repute, Venice was the only European | notices in the London Gazette, from many 
city possessing a glass manufactory. No orna- | departments, are, in respect to the styles of peopl 
mental glass vessels, which can positively be as- | frequently wrong; so much so, at times, as to be 
cribed to Germany, are known of an earlier date | of no authority, as in the instance referred to ty 
than 1553. The earliest English glass-houses for | L. T. 3 
the manufacture of fine glass, those of the Savoy | 
and Crutched Friars, were not established until 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and they ap- 

ently were for a considerable time uadh in- 
erior to the Venetian; for in 1635, nearly a 
hundred years later, Sir Robert Mansel obtained 
a menepel for importing fine Venetian drinking- 
glasses. Probably Venice owes the introduction 
of her glass manufacture to her share in the con- 
—_ of Constantinople in the beginning of the 

irteenth century. The glass bowls, salvers, 
bottles, &c., painted in enamel, and vessels with 
coloured threads or “ canes” enclosed in the stems, 
for which Venice became so celebrated, were the 
immediate effects of this participation, which were 4 > , 
further stimulated by A ilieention of Greek when at the head of the Navy, and that the prisst 

“see , 5 " who “made himself vile,” was rewarded with 4 
artists into Italy 250 years later, on the breaking cole : 

Smear . ; a uable benefice. Atrrep Gartr. 
up of the Empire of the East. The peculiarity of 
the Venice workmanship consists in its exceeding If Benzow will look into the Act of Uniformi 
lightness, no lead being employed in its material. | prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer, he 
I was not aware that the superstition of the power | soon discover that “the whole matter” of burials, 
of a Venice glass to detect poison had ever ob- about which he writes, does not “ resolve itself into 
tained in modern times. Sir Thomas Browne, a question of good taste and eminent churchman- 
in his work on Vulgar Errors, published in 1646, | ship,” but of heavy pains and penalties, to which 
remarks — | every clergyman is liable, if he uses any of the 
| “open prayers” otherwise than is “set forth im 

the said book.” 

Benzow seems to be a feigned name: if he 
Might not this superstition arise from these glasses desired an early answer for the authority of the 
being sometimes used in alchemical processes? Rev. ALrrep Gatrty’s position, he might no doubt 
When made for this purpose they were grotesque have easily obtained it, through Her Majesty's 
in shape, and frequently in the form of the signs Post Office messengers, by addressing his Query 
of the zodiac. Some amusing information of Mu- direct, and under his own proper signature. 
rano and her glass manufacture may be obtained As to burial in unconsecrated ground, if an 
from Howell's Familiar Letters, Nos. 28 & 29. He | one prefers some other spot than “ God's Acre, 
was sent to Venice by Sir Robert Mansel to | or other consecrated ground, where he wishes his 
obtain information concerning the art. Your cor- | remains to be deposited, in that he may certainly 
respondent, if really interested in this beautiful | have his own choice; but he thereby excommuti- 





Birmingham. 


Burials (Vol. vi., p. 84.).— It is quite possible 
that I may have spoken too positively, yet I can- 
not help thinking that his bishop could catch the 
clergyman whose irregularity is described, if the 
bishop chose to try. Such conduct is a violation 
of the rubric of the burial service, and, I should 

| have thought, a breach of the Act of Uniformity. 
| If a clergyman be at liberty to use the rites and 
| ceremonies of the church just as he likes, so long 
as he keeps outside the consecrated boundary, per- 
haps the profanation of the Lord’s Supper by ad- 
ministering the elements to a monkey was not 
punishable. I have heard that this was done at 
the instigation of the notorious Lord Sandwich, 


“ Though it be said that poison will break a Venice 
glass, yet have we not met any of that nature.” 
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eates himself from the services of the church and the 
ministrations of her ministers. H.T. Exxacomss. 


Clyst St. George. 


Shakspeare Emendations (Vol.v., pp. 410. 436. 
554.).—In the passage discussed (but not to my 
mind satisfactorily settled) by Mr. Sincer and 
A. E.B., there is ancther difficulty. “I am put 
toknow” seems an awkward phrase for “I must 
needs know,” which, as A. E. B. justly says, must 
be the meaning. Would it not be somewhat 
dearer if read, “Iam not to know,” i.e. “Iam 
not now to learn?” This emendation is so much 
in the style of those in Mr. Collier's folio, that I 
think it worth offering. 

Iwish I could offer anything as plausible in- 
stead of “all at once,” in the passage in As You 
Like It (discussed Vol. v., p. 554.), which I believe 
was originally some single word, a climax to 
“insult and excite.” All at once seems to me not 
merely surplusage, but almost nonsense; but it 
has hitherto passed unquestioned, except by a 
very slight guere of Steevens. C. 


Bronze Medals (Vol. v., p. 608.).—6. Laura 
Corsi was the wife of Jean Vincent Salviati, Mar- 

uis of Montieri, who died November 26, 1693. 

he was the mother of several sons; Salviati is one 
of the oldest Florentine families. It appears in 
history as far back as a.p. 1200. 

4. As to Aragonia, I have no doubt this alludes 
to the celebrated Mary of Aragon, sister of the no 
less famous Joan of Aragon, who was the mother 
of that Mare Antony Colonna whose name is bound 
up with the battle of Lepanto. They were both 
daughters of Ferdinand of Aragon, Duke of Mon- 
talto, third natural son of Ferdinand King of 
Naples. Mary became the wife of Alphonso 
@ Avalos, one of Charles V.’s best generals. Brau- 
tome says he met her when she was near sixty, and 
even then her autumn surpassed all the springs 
and summers in the room. Thuan (ad ann. 1552) 
speaks of the island of Ischia as chiefly remarkable 
for her retreat: “Maxime Marie Arragonie 
Avali Vastii viduze secessu nobilem.” Jerome 
Ruscelli collected together all the pieces of poetry 
written on her by the wits of the day. It was 
printed at Venice in 1552, 4to., by Griffins. He 
calls her the archetype of beauty. 

2. Mr. Boase appears to be right in his conjec- 
tare about Conestagius. There is another work by 
the same author, Historia della Guerre della Ger- 
mania inferiori di Jeronimo Conestagio Gentilhuomo 
Genovese, published at Venice, 1614, and at 
Leyden, 1634. C.K. W. 


Baxter (Vol. vi., p. 86.).—If my memory serves 
me, R.G. will find extracts of Baxter's blasphemies 
concerning Christ's Long Parliament, and the regi- 
cides sitting with Him therein, in Sikes on Paro- 
chial Communion. 1 do not remember having read 
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| there, that he expunged the passages after the 


Restoration; but Leslie, in his Snake in the Grass, 
charges the Quakers, Fox and Burrough, with ex- 
punging the fierce and warlike language from their 
»0oks, in the editions printed after 1660, when the 
sword was taken away from the saints, and using, 
from thenceforth, a language of peace. The 
editions printed between 1650 and 1660 are the 
valuable ones. A.N. 


Meaning of “ slow” in Goldsmith's “ Traveller” 
(Vol. v., p. 135.).—Mar. Cornisu has given a wron 
version of the anecdote relative to the above em 
putting a piece of nonsense into Johnson's mouth 
which he never uttered. Johnson thus tells the 
story himself in Boswell : 

“ Chamier once asked him what he meant by ‘ slow, 
the last word in the first line of The Traveller : 


* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow :’ 


Did he mean tardiness of locomotion? Goldsmith, 
who would say something, without consideration 
answered, ‘ Yes,’ I was sitting by, and said, ‘ No, sir; 
you do not mean tardiness of locomotion: you niean 
that sluggishness of mind which comes upon a man in soli- 
tude.” Chamier believed then that I had written the 
line as much as if he had seen me write it.” 


This affords a curious illustration of the saying, 
that poets, like prophets and the utterers of oracles, 
often do not understand their own words. 

A “slow fellow,” in school phrase, means a 
mopish unsocial person; and “ slow” is applied to 
anything stupid or tiresome. J ARLTZBERG. 


Bells on Horses’ Necks (Vol. vi., p. 54.). —This 
custom still exists in parts of Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire, where the two counties join. Four 
or five bells of good size are suspended under a 
frame of wood, which is covered with worsted 
fringe, and carried by the leader hor: 

This practice is of use to denote the approach of 
a team in any of the numerous winding lanes, 
which, though adding to the beauty of the land- 
scape by their thick hedges and lofty elms, yet, 
being narrow and thus shut in, do not allow of 
two waggons passing at every part. J.D.A. 


Bells on horses’ necks are seen occasionally in 
North Lincolnshire. In bygone times they were 
fastened to the harness of horses, to give notice 
of their approach, as the roads were at that time 
without stone, and consequently so bad that the 
drivers could not turn upon the side with much 
expedition. K. P. D.E. 


The custom of hanging bells on the necks of 
horses, inquired after by A. C., obtains in most of 
the counties of England. I have notes of having 
observed it in Derbyshire, Cheshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Yorkshire, Shropshire, Lan- 
cashire, Oxfordshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 


Devonshire, Cornwall, Cambridgeshire, Northamp- 
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tonshire, and other counties. The form of the bell | Foubert Family (Vol. vi., p.55.).— A Treatise 
is much the same in most of the counties enume- | composed by Thos. Foubert, Author of several 
rated; and it may interest A.C. to know that | curious Performances of Mechanism, London, 1757, 
bells of similar form have been found on Roman | This notice of the works of Foubert is in the 
sites during the progress of excavations. | centre of a highly embellished frontispiece, at the 
L. Jewitt. | foot of which are two elegant female figures : one 
seated with compasses fixed across the globe ; the 
Burial in unconsecrated Ground (Vol. v., pp. 320. | other carries a scroll and pencils, while portraits 
404.).— Your numerous correspondents who have and books strew the ooreell At the head of all 
written on this subject, seem to have overlooked | this, standing on a plinth, is a foot-soldier in 4 
two notable cases in point, which occurred some | cocked hat, with mates, and in marching order, 
time ago in this neighbourhood :—the one that of | sword as well as bayonet. ‘The plinth carries 
John Trigg, whose eccentric will is given p. 1325. | “ Pro Aris et Focis;” the whole surmounted and 
of Hone’s Every Day Book, whose coffin is now | surrounded by emblematical devices, the arts and 
to be seen placed on the beams of a barn at | sciences, with a great display of drums, guns, flags, 
Stevenage; the other that of Richard Tristram, | and all the “pride, pomp, and circumstance” of 
who was buried in a field in the parish of Ippolitts. | war ; and a graceful festoon of fiddles and French 
The gravestone marking the resting-place of Tris- | horns, At the foot of the print we may presume 
tram was, till quite lately, a lion of the neighbour- | the artist insisted upon the addition of a line in 
hood ; but a sacrilegious farmer, pera at the | French, thus: 
injury done to his hedges by the visitors to the | « Tyaité composé par Th*. Foubert, Londres, 1757. 
tomb, has either removed the stone, or sunk it A. Walker, delin. et sculp.” 
below the level of the ground. Local tradition J. HA. 
assigns a singular cause to their burial in these 
spots. It is stated that they were shocked at the Andrews the Astronomer (Vol. iv., pp. 74. 162.).— 
unceremonious way in which the sexton in a | For the sake of its preservation, and as an addition 
neighbouring churchyard treated the remains dis- | to the notices that have already appeared, I send 
interred whilst digging a tomb, and therefore they | the epitaph inscribed to the memory of Mr. An- 
left the most stringent injunctions that their burial | drews, from the New Burial Ground, Royston, 
might place them beyond the reach of similar | where he was interred : 


usage. L. W. “In memory of Mr. Henry Andrews, who, from a 
Hitchen, limited education, made great progress in the Liberal 
Sciences, and was justly esteemed one of the best Astro- 
I beg to add to your list of bodies deposited | nomers of the Age. He departed this life, in full assur- 
in unconsecrated places, 1. “ The Miller's Tomb,” | ance of a better, January 26th, 1820, aged 76 years.” 


on Highdown Hill, near Worthing, some no- Andrews built a house in the High Street, Roy- 
tice of which may be seen in Hone's Every Day ston, in 1805, and in it he spent the remainder of 
Book, vol. iv. p.1392. 2. The leaden coffin en- | jis life. He paid the builders for the work as they 
closing the me | of one Thomas Trigg, a farmer, progressed in it, they being in poor circumstances. 
of Stevenage, Herts, which is deposited (according | One of their receipts, penned by Andrews, is ia 
to his will) on a tie-beam of the roof of a building | my possession. 


which was once his barn, but now belongs to a| “For the information of the curious in portraits, 
vine wy in the above place. It is still exhi- | 7 may add that Mr. W. H. Andrews of Royston 

ited to the curious by the hostler. 3. The coffin | jas recently caused a fresh impression of his 
with the corpse (unless both are utterly decayed) | father’s portrait to be struck off. Hi. G. D 
of another eccentric character (whose name I for- 














t), which lies on a table in a summer house in| *™8®¢sbridge. 
orthamptonshire, somewhere between Towcester Portrait of Cromwell (Vol. vi., p. 55.).—One 
and Green's Norton. J. R. M., M.A. | of your Correspondents lately asked whether “one 
of the portraits of Coomeell wee not missing? 


Canongate Marriages (Vol. v., p. 370.).—In | There is a remarkably good half-length, attri- 
the first volume of the Grenville Papers is a letter | buted by connoisseurs to Walker, at Newbridge 
from Mr. Jenkinson to Mr. Grenville, which de- House, co. Dublin, among a collection made by 
serves the attention of R.S.F. of Perth. Mr. | Pilkineton. Can this be the one for which he in- 
Jenkinson informs his friend that, love getting the | quires Is it known how many likenesses of 
better of duty, Lord George Lennox had set out | Cromwell were taken by Walker ? Ursvta. 
with Lady Louisa Ker, to be married at Edinburgh. tg 
The letter bears date 1759. Your correspondent’s Foundation Stones (Vol. v., p. 585.; Vol. Vly 
Query refers to “about the year 1745.” p- 20.). — As a Note upon this subject, permit me 
Wu1saMm Brock. | to send you the inscription which (according t 
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Blomefield, Collectanea Cantab.) was placed upon | 
the foundation stone of the chapel of my own col- 
lege — the College of SS. Margaret and Bernard, | 
commonly called Queens’ College, Cambridge : 

«Erit Domine nostre Margarette2 Dominus in Re- 
ugium et Lapis iste in Signum.” 





This stone was laid by Sir John Wenlock, 
April 15, 1448. The Margaret of the inscription 
js, of course, Margaret of Anjou, consort of 
Henry VI. And here let me note, that we claim 
the title of Queens’ College, not Queen's College : 
Margaret of Anjou, in 1446, and Elizabeth Wid- | 
ville, consort of Edward IV., in 1465, being our 
foundresses. W. Sparrow Simpson, B.A. 


The Word “ Handbook” (Vol. vi., p. 72.).—This 
word must be much older than “ nineteen years,” 
and perhaps than Sir Harris Nicolas’s whole life. | 

In “1825” Murray published a Handbook, or 
concise Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts and | 
Sciences, and a most useful book it is. ‘The author, 
Mr. Hamilton, in the preface uses the word as if | 

| 


then of well-known meaning. H. T. Exiacomse. | 


Dissertation on a Salt-box (Vol. vi., p. 54.).—The 
jeu desprit to which your correspondent J. Wy. 
alludes may be found in a small volume entitled | 
Facetie Cantabrigienses. It is there ascribed to | 
the late Professor Porson, and is said to have been | 
written as a satire on the mode of examination | 
pursued at Oxford. Joun Booker. 

Prestwich. 


All-fours (Vol. v., p.441.).—In Tristram Shandy, 


vol. i. c. 12., is the following passage : 


“The mortgayer and mortgagee differ the one from 
the other, not more in length of purse, than the jester 
and jestee do in that of memory. But in this the com- 
parison between them runs, as the scholiasts call it, 
upon all-fours ; which, by the by, is upon one or two | 
legs more than some of the best of Homer's can pre- 
tend to.” 


_Tt would seem then that this use of the expres- 
sion “on all-fours” is to be found in some of the 
scholia to the Iliad or Odyssey. Its origin, I con- 
ceive, is not difficult of explanation. As we find 
among the old commentators on Greek poets, an 
irregular line described as “ metro claudicante,” so 
also an imperfect simile might easily be said to 
limp upon three legs, and a perfect one to run upon 
four. But this is merely conjecture. Erica. 
Warwick. 


Francis Davison and Dr. Donne (Vol. vi., p. 49.). | 
—The editor of Select Poetry, chiefly Devotional, 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, printed a sup- 
plementary volume, entitled Select Poetry, chiefly 
Sacred, of the Reign of King James I. (Cambridge, | 
Deighton, 1847). Here, on p.15., he prints the 
€ nervous version of the 137th Psalm, correctly, 





as the composition of Dr. Donne. He appears to 
have forgotten that he had inserted it in his first 
series as the production of Francis Davison. 

I do not see that Dr. Donne’s claim to this 
Psalm ought to be disturbed. I have several well 
edited selections of sacred poetry before me, in all 
of which it is given to that author. Furthermore, 
it is contained among the “ Divine Poems” (p.345.) 
in a small volume entitled Poems by J[ohn] - 


| D[onne]j, with Elegies on the Author's Death, 


London, printed by M., F. for John Marriot, &c., 
1635. Epwarp F. Rieautr. 


Cromwell Family (Vol. v., p. 489.).—No answer 
has as yet been given to J. G. C.; permit me to 
inform him, that persons of that name were rather 
numerous in Hammersmith and Kensington in the 
last century, but I cannot say whether the person 
mentioned resided there or not. A note to Mr. 
Faulkner, in whose local histories many notices of 
the name occur, would doubtless elicit the neces- 
sary inturmation. This venerable topographer 
still lives (I am happy to say) in Smith Street, 
Chelsea. H. G. D. 


Royal “ We” (Vol. v., p. 489.).—Bishop Nicol- 
son, in his English Historical Library, informs us 
that — 


“ The first of our kings that wrote in the plural 
number was King John; his predecessors writing in 
the singular. They used Ego in their grants; and this 
king, with those that followed him, Nos.” 

It is believed that King John was the first 
European sovereign that adopted this usage; but 
his example was soon followed by the other princes. 


Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 


Mother Damnable (Vol. v., p.151.).— 
“T have had the curiosity to see Mother Damuable, 
whose rhetoric was honey to the passion with which 


| the Quaker books are stuffed.” — See “ Defence of the 


Snake in the Grass” quoted by Southey, Common- Place 
Book, p. 47., about “ Quaker Railing.” 
James Cornisu. 


Incantations at Cross Roads (Vol. vi., p. 74.).— 
The sign of the cross has ever been considered in 
early times as the best preservative against “ in- 
cantation,” witchcraft, and all Satanic influence. 
The passage from Plato alludes probably to the 
form of incantation used by the Greeks, and thence 
derived to the students of the black art even so 
late as the seventeenth century, as may be seen in 
Scott, Glanville, and others; where mention is 
made of “waxen images stuck with pins,” or 
placed before a slow fire; and as the pins were 
moved in any part of the image, pain was felt in 
that part by the person represented, or, as the 
wax melted, the person pined away. As to their 
being placed “where three roads meet,” it must 
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have been as a counter-charm, being the form of a 
cross (although how three roads could form a cross 
is not easily » arent Those on tombs might 
be supposed to have a similar effect, since the 
church or churchyard were consecrated ground. 
The quotation from the “First Gospel of the 
Infant Jesus” has the same meaning. The pos- 
sessing — urged his victim to deeds of mischief 
and violence when in the neighbourhood of the 
cross, represented by the cross-roads. E. G. B. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Soon after the publication of the first two volumes of 
Mr. Kemble’s invaluable collection of Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, Professor Leo, of Halle, who bad paid great 
attention to tracing private life (whether social or 
family) in Germanic communities as far back as pos- 
sible, and consequently to the mode of life and stamp 
of thought of the Anglo-Saxons, as shown in their laws ; 
finding in these charters much elucidation of what was 
before obscure to him, republished the Rectitudines 
Singularum Personarum from Mr. Thorpe’s admirable 
edition of Anglo-Sazon Laws and Institutes, and pre- 
fixed to it some most valuable preliminary dissertations. 
Of these the one dedicated to the names of places among 
the Anglo-Saxons is of peculiar interest to the English 
reader, who must therefore be under great obligations 
to Mr. Benjamin Williams for undertaking, with the 
concurrence of Professor Leo, to prepare an English 
translation of it. This has just been issued under the 
title of a Treatise on the Locul Nomenclature of the An- 
glo- Saxons, as exhibited in the Codex Diplomaticus vi 
Sazxonici, translated from the German of Professor H. 
Leo, of Halle, with additional Examples and Explanatory 
Notes ; and all who are interested in the local history 
of their respective neighbourhoods will find much to 
amuse and instruct them in this unpretending little 
volume. 

Messrs, Rivington have completed their valuable, 
handsome, and complete edition of The Works and Cor- 


respondence of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke, by | 


the publication of the seventh and eighth volumes, 
which contain the articles of charge against Warren 


Hastings, and Burke's speeches on his impeachment. | 


The last volume has in addition, what is too much ne- 
giected in the present day, a very complete index to 
the collection. The work, as we have before observed, 
is peculiarly well timed, and we should be glad to see 
proof in the coming parliament that the writings of 
this great man have been read and re-read by many 
Honorable Members. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Guossary or Aecurrecture, Vols. I. and II. of original edition. | 

MANNING AND Baayv's Surrey, Vol 

Vestices of ANCIENT MANNERS IN 
by Rev. J. J. Blunt. 


Mopern ITALY AnD SiciLy, | 


Batatus Ovrom. } 


Tae Lirerarny Miscettany. Vols. VI. VII. VIII. IX. Xue 
| XIV. and XV. Stourport, 1812. 
Saaxspeare’s Jutivs Casar, by D’Avenant and Dryden, 17, 
12mo. 
Manon’s Enctano, 4 Vols. 
The original 4to. editions in boards. 
FLANAGAN ON THE Rounp Towers or IneLanp. 4dto. 1843 
Mana Carta ; a Sermon at the Funeral of Lady Farewell, by 
George Newton. London, 1661. 
Biack’s (Dr.) Lectures on Cuemistry, by Robison, 2 vols, 


The following Treatises by the Rev. Tuomas Watson, of & 
Stephen's, Waillbrook. 


A Worp or Comrort To tae Cuurcu or Gop. Sermon, dtm, 

Tue Docraine or REPENTANCE USEFUL FOR THESE Ties, 

ReiiGion ovr Tavs Interest, or Notes on Mal. iii. 16, 17, 18, 

Tue Miscwier or Stn; it brings a Person Low. 

A Pcea vor THe Gonty, wherein is shown the Excellency of 4 
Righteous Person. 

Tue Dury or Sevr-pentat briefly opened and urged. 

SERMON ON PSALM CXXXvitt. to end. 

Sermon ON Psatm Xtvi. 5. 

Seamon on Rev. 1. 10. 

Brocrapaia Americana, by a Gentleman of Philadelphia. 


Geppes’ Tracts AGatnst Popgry, &c., 4 Vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 
can be had on application to the Publisher. 


*," Letters, stating particulars and lowest 
to be sent to Mr. Bett, Publisher o! 
| QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


rice, carriage free, 
“NOTES AND 





Motices ta Correspondents. 


Repiies Receiveo. — Government of St. Cirtstegher sae 
traits of Cromwell — Muffs worn by Gentlemen — Venice Glana 
— Styles of Dukes and Marquises — The Word “ Handbook” — 
Burials— Cowdray Family — Lunar Occultations — Hereditary 
Standard Bearer—Old Satchells,&c.—“ There were three Ladies, 

c.— Lines on the Succession of English Kings — Rhymes tipon 
laces — Monody on Death of Sir John Moore — Beils on Horses’ 
Necks — Trochilus and Crocodile—‘ The Good Old Cause"— 
Serpent-cating — The Man in the Alb k — Inc joms at 
Cress Roads — Cromwell Family — Andrews the Astronomer—~ 
Coral Charms — Vellum-bound Books — Francis Davison and 
Dr. Donne —“* Oh! go from the window.” 
W.S. M. We do not see any immediate prospect of reprinting 
| owr 19th No. or the Index to the First Volume. J must of course 
depend upon the demand for them. 


H. Does our Correspondent mean “ Schabod™ or “ \chabod?” 
If the latter, the allusion is obvious; if the former, he should far 
nish the passage in which the word occurs. 


H. N. will find the Acts regulating the King’s Duty on Christen- 
ings, Marriages, Burials, §c. specified in our 2nd Vol., p. 0. 


W. FE. M.’s Query as to the meaning of Ploydes or Ploids, ia 
the Lancashire rhyme, 
| “ Prescot for mugs, Heyton for ploydes,” 
toas put by S. Jouns, in our 113th No., but has not been answered. 


W.C. T. is thanked for his explanation of the Man in the 
Almanack : he will find, however, that his Reply has been anti 
cipated by Ma. Sincea, “ N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 378. 


Yanem. Our Correspondent will find, on reference to our \t 
Vol., p. 446., that mention has been already made of Fathet 
Prout’s clever translation of “ Not a drum was heard,” which he 
passed off in Bentley's Magazine as written on the Death of Lally 
Tollendal, and the original of Wolfe's beautiful Monody. 

A. F., who inquired in No. 142., p. 55. respecting the Fovsert 
FAMILy is tnforan d that we have a letter for him, which shall be 

forwarded to him on his telling us where to direct it to him. 


Our Fifth Volume, strongly bound in cloth, and with a very 
copious Index, is now ready, price \0s. 6d. Copies of some of our 
earlier Volumes may still be had. 


“ Nores anp Queries” is published at noon on Friday, 30 that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


Errata. — Vol. vi., p. 30. col. 2. 1. 56., for Luo-na-canamh read 
Lus-na-ccnamh ; p. 36. col. 2. |. 2, for Orwood read Cawood; 
p. 64. col. 3. 1. 35,, for Huggens read Huygens; p. 58. col. 1. 1. 6., 
for two read ten; 1.55., for piliars read pillar ; col. 2. La, 
« fevers” read “ rounded;" and 1.5., for “ Dam 
“ Lane.” 
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OURNING.—COURT, FA- 
MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. - 
Proprieto Tas Lowpow Sones, 
snovuse begs respectfully to 
jes whose bereavements compel 
‘— ¢ Mourning Attire, that every 
best description, requisite 


tata moment’ 's notice. 
nvants’ Movrnrne, afford- 
0 families, are furnished ; 
to suggest or supply | — 
eg of the community. “Winows 


‘amuy Movrwixe is alway 


ies or into = Country, and on 


W.C. JAY, 247-249. Regent Street. 








ESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 


3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 


on & 


H. Edgeworth Pigkaall, Esq. 
a Somers C: =e Esq. M.P. 


. # 
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i, - 
yyare Arscott wT cehbvidge, Esq. 


== Sy ee . P. Wood, M.P. 
ier ‘Sock Biddulph, and Co., 
Charing Cross. 
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VALUABL E PRIVILEGE. 
his 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
as permissio: 
application to suspend the pay = at interest, 
aceording to the conditions 


of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
vi « Share in three-fourths of the 


ARTHUR eer 7% M.A., F.R.A.S., 


Now ready, price mp 6d., Second Edition, 
with Fanierial additions, INDUSTR a Ly 


EMIGRAT 
ATISE on BENEFI BUILD 
Invest = the rites | Principle 
Land rT exemplified in the 
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Interest and Life Agrusenee. By AR- 
R SCRATCHLEY, M. 
rn Life Assurance Gocisty, 3. Parlia- 

London. 
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IMMEL’S TOILET VINE- 


GAR (certified by the celebrated chemist 
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| Library and Literary Curiosities of z- PUR- 
LAND, Esq. (leaving England 


| por K AND SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Fyeperty, wil will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room 

191. Piccadilly, on MONDAY, August 16, and 
following day, an extensive Collection of cu- 
rious Books, Collections for the Histories of 
Public Exhibitions, of celebrated Individuals, 
Monstrosities, and uctions of Art, Fairs, 
Public Gardens and places of resort, the Lon- 
don Theatres, Museums, and Public Buildings, 
Balloons, Shop Bills, curious Broadsides, and 
other Papers, Prints, Portraits, &c., for qoaaeal 

| illustration, many having reference to now 
foes wi enquiries in Archeology. Cata- 
ogues will be sent on application. 


HE GENTL EMAN’S 





MAGA- 
ing articles: — 1. Louis-Philippe at Home. 
2. Dr. Chalmers and the Free hurch Disrup- 
tion. 3. Pevensey Castle, by T. Wright, Esq., 
F.8. = (with Engravings.) 4. History of =e 
Royal Mines Company in 1720. 5. 
Wm. —— Part et It. 6. Conquerors on 
Bondsmen. James Logan of Pennsylvania 
(with a Portrait), 8. Revived ee of 
Coloured Glass, by C. Winston, Esq. 9. Dis- 
covery of the veritable Robin Hood 10. The 
Etymology of Bachelor. 11. Concealors, or 
Informers of Lands concealed from the Crown. 
12. Original Letter of Sir Isaac Newton. With 
Notes of the Month, Reports of Antiquarian 
Societies, Historical Chronicle, and Osrrvarr, 
including Memoirs of the late Mr. x 
William Scrope, Esq., Dr. Thackeray, 
Thomson, F Fis Sonn P P. Vincent, 
James Savage, Esq., ae. &ec. Price 2s. 6d. 
NICHOLS & SON, 25. Parliament Street. 


OTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
BW Being a Series of Examples of enriched 
Details and Accessories of the Architecture of 
Great Britain. Drawn from existing Authori- 
ties by JAMES K. COLLING, Architect. 
2 vols. 4to., 71. 10s., cloth. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


ETAILS OF GOTHIC AR- 
| CHITECTURE, measured and drawn 

from existing Examples, by JAMES K. COL- 
LING, Architect. 


No. XXI. contains :— Canopy of Sedilia, 
Winchelsea, Sussex. Corbels and Spandrils 
| from ditto. Tower Arch, Ringstead Church, 
Northants. Nave and Chancel Arches from 
ditto. Nave Arches, Denford Church, ditto. — 
Ironwork : Screen from Queen Eleanor's Mo- 





nument, Westminster Abbey. 

GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 
N ATURE HER OWN 
pe PAINTER. — Tovaisrs, Borantsrs, and 
Amatevas may obtain the most delicate 
and perfect representations of Botanical Speci- 
mens, Mosses, Ferns, Sea-weed, &c. in a few 


minutes, with scarcely any trouble, iy the use 
¢. Cs wr of invented HELIOGRAPHIC 
its means a botanical or other 
ae which would take a skilful artist 
days of sari to copy, may be beautifully 
| traced in as many minutes, while from that 
hundreds of other copies may be obtained 
without injuring the original. 4 oak-leaf, 
or the branchlets of a + ea- weed, are ied with 
the same ease. Packets of paper, wit full in- 
structions, sent to all parts of the kingdom on 
the receipt of a Post-office Order for 5s., ad- 
dressed to MARK CALOT, Post-office, Ken- 
| mington Cross, near London, and made payable 
| at the same wees. 


7 y 
ALMON and TROUT FISH- 
\) ING.— CHARLES FARLOW, Fishing- 
| tackle Manufacturer, 191. Strand, opposite St. 
Clement's Danes, near to Temple Bar (late of 
| 221.). invites Anglers to inspect his vast Stock 
| of Salmon and Trout Rods, and all other Gear, 
| for the sure capture of River Fish, at moderate 
ices. Best Salmon Rods, Two Guineas ; best 
| Trout ditto, One Guinea. Salmon Flies, from 


Salmon Gut, from ‘5«. a hank; 
. Trout ditto, 2s. Catalogues forwarded gratis. 


ZINE for AUGUST contains the follow- | 





yg RS COMPANION TO THE 
or YEAR BOOK OF 

GENERAL TNEORMATI ON. A very few 
sets of this valuable work remain on 

—w an may be had in twelve vols. of two 

years each, from a to 1851 inclusive, price 3/. 

in cloth boards, 

The COMPANION of 1852, price 2s. 6d., with 
1853, to be published in November, will form 
the 13th vee 

The work contains eral information on 
subj Nistory, a ics, noturel philosophy 
an 8 chrono! raphy, stati > 
and history. ¢ » feo tion, 





public 
wood engravings, chronicle of 1851- 52, ke. 
London : C. KNIGHT, %. Fleet Street. 


HE AUGUST LIST OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, with the 
reduced Prices affixed, sent Gratis and Post 
Free to Book Buyers on receipt of Address. 
*«* A Copy of the Liber Munerum Sihents 
ab An. 1152 usque ad An the 
Establishment of Ireland, 19th King elation. 
to 7th Geo. IV., 2 vols. fol., half-bound, only 
44s. (has frequently sold for 207.) 


W. B. KELLY, 8. Grafton Street, Dublin. 








8vo., price 21s. 


QOME ACCOUNT of DOMES- 

\) TIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 

from the Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth 

eg with "from Original Drewis of Ex- 
mains from Origi rawings. 

T. Pics TDSON TURNER. 

“ What Horace Walpole attempted, and what 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake has done for o oe 
painting — elucidated its history and traced i 
progress in England by means of the ae 
of expenses and mandates of the ve 
Sovereigns of the realm — Mr. Hudson Turner 
has now achieved for Domestic Architecture in 
this country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
| centuries."’ — Architect, 

“The writer of the present volume ranks 

among the most intelligent of the craft, and a 
careful perusal of its contents will convince 
the reader ee the mimutest de amount of labour 
ti d on 








saul arrangement. orning Chronicle. 

“ The book of which the title is me above 
is one of the very few attempts that have been 
made in this country to treat this interest: 
subject in anything more than a supe 
manner. 

“Mr. Turner exhibits much learning and 
research, and he has consequently laid ‘ore 
the reader much interesting information. It 
is a book that was wanted, and that affords us 
some relief from the mass of works on Eccle- 
siastical prions with which of late years 
we have eluged. 

“ The work be well illustrated throughout 
| with wood-engravings of the more interesting 

remains, one will prove a v: to 
| the antiquary’s library.” — Literary Gazette. 

“It is asa text-book on the social comforts 
and condition of the Squires and Gentry of Eng- 
land during the twelfth and thicenth 4 
turies, that the leading value of 
present publication will be found to vennelek. 

‘urer'’s han ly-printed v-lume is 
profusely illustrated with careful woodcuts of 
all important existing remains, made m 
drawings by Mr. Blore and Mr. Twopeny.” 
| Atheneum. 


JOHN ae oe! PARKER, Oxford, and 
7. strand, London 
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, manutacture all the 
PURE chemicals used in this art; also Appa- 
ratus for the Glass, Paper, and type 
Processes. Achromatic a and Camera from 
35s. Instruction in the 

Agents for “ At s “Todized Collodion and 
Improved Camera,” which obviates the neves- 
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Chemical Cabinets for experimental and 
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BOOKS ON SALE BY 


JOHN 


RUSSELL SMITH, 


36. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF 
Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. Square post 8vo 
with 54 Engravings, being the most accurate copies ever executed of 
these gems of Art, and a Frontispiece of an Ancient Bedstead at Aix- 
Ia-Chapelle, with a Dance of Death carved on it, engraved by Fairholt, 
e » 9s. 


“ The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity quite extraordi- 
mary. They are indeed most truthful.” — Athenceum. 


LOWER’S (M. A.) ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 
ar Anss. 2 vols. post 8vo. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA ; 
or Biography of Literary Cegsectegs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged in Chronological Order. THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 
F.8.A., Member of the facilitate of , a. 2 thick vols. Svo. Cloth. 
Vol. I. Anglo-Saxon Period. Vol. II. Anglo-Norman Period. 6s. each, 
published at 12s each. 


Published under the superintendence of the Royal Society of Literature. 


COINS. 
and Modern Coins. By J. Y. AKERMAN. Fep. 
wood engravings, from the original coins, 6s. 6d. 


COINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO 
BRITAIN, described and illustrated. By J. ¥. AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
a tion, 8vo. greatly enlarged with plates and woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 
c 


GUIDE TO ARCH OLOGY. An Archeo- 
logical Index ¢o Remains of Antiquity of the tic. Tg tish, 
and Anglo-Saxon periods. By JOHN YONGE. AKERMAN. fellow 
and secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 1 vol. §vo. illustrated with 
numerous engravings, comprising upwards of 590 objects, cloth, 


“One of the first wants of an incipient antiquary is the alias of 
comparison, and here it is furnished him at one glance. The plates, 
indeed, form the most valuable part of the book, both by their anther 
and the judicious selection of types and examples which they contain. 
It is a book which ccount, safely and warmly recom- 


8vo. with numerous 


we can,on this ac 
mend to all whoare interested in the antiquities of their native land." — 
Literary Gazette. 

“ A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed from 


such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be generally ac- | 


ceptable.” —Art Union. 
WRIGHT'S (THOS. ) ESSAYS ON THE 
LITERATUR POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, AND HISTORY 
OF ENGL LEB ic the MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, lés. 


WRIGHT'S (THOS.) ST. PATRICK’S PUR- 
GATORY: an Essay on the Lecends of Purgatory, . Hall, and Paradise, 
current during the Middle Ages. Post 8vo. cloth, é 


THE NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, 
collected chiefly from oral tradition. Ed'ted by J.0. HALLIWELL. 
Fourth edition, 12mo. with 38 Designs by W. B. Scott. 4s. 6¢. cloth. 


POPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY 
TALES, with Historical Elucidations ; a vel to “ The Nursery 
—— ‘of England.’ Edited by J. O. H. ALE L WEL L. Royal smo. 
4s. bd. 


LOWER’S CURIOSITIES OF 
with Tilustrations from Old English Writers. 8vo. 
ings. » laa, 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to all the 
Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations and other Genealogical 
MSS. in the British Museum. By G. SIMS, of the Manuscript Depart- 
ment. vo. closely printed in double columns, cloth, 1s. 


*e* An indispensable book to those engaged in genealozical or topo- 
graphical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedigrees and arms of 
above 30,000 of the gentry of England, their residences, &c. (dis:inguish- 
ne the different families of the same name. in every county ), as recorded 
the Heralds in their Visitations, with Indexes to other genealogical 
. in the British Museum. It has been the work of immense labour. 
No pu blic library ought to be without it. 


HERALDRY, 


Numerous Engrav- 


DEATH, with an | 


| in Prose and Verse from Anglo-Saxon Literature, with an 


An Introduction to the Study of Ancient | 


| ences to the Greek, 


| CHATTO, Author of “ Jackson's Histor 
handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with many Engravings, + both 


NSUETUDINES KANCIZ®. A Hist 
ast a “KIN D, and other remarkable , Gemtomes in the © 
KENT, by CHARLES SANDYS, Esq., antianus), i] 
with fac- similes, a very handsome volume, = cloth, 15s. 


BRUCE'S (REV. J. C.) HISTORICAL 


TOC AEC A. poy NT OF THE ROMAN WALL 
THE TYNE TO THE SOLWAY. Thick 8vo. 35 plates and sf 


cuts, ‘half morocco, 1. 1s. 
BOSWORTH'S (REV. DR.) COMPEND 


| ANGLO-SAXON AND = Ne DICTIONARY. 6yo. 


printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 

“ This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but 
an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be found, a) 
moderate price, all that is most practical and valuable in them 
€ xpensive a with a great accession of new wo: and 

Author's Prefac 


AN ALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. 


Ethnological Essay, and Notes, critical and explanatory. By L@ 
KLIPSTEIN, of the University of Giessen, 2 thick vols. post 67. 


12s. (original price 18s.) 
A DELECTUS IN ANGLO-SAXON,‘ 
By the Rev. W. 


as a First Class-book in the Language. : 
St. John's College, Cambridge, author of the Poems and Glossary 
Dorset Dialect. i2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. § 
“To those who wish to possess a critical knowl of their 
native English, some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is i 
and we have never seen an introduction better calculated tha 
present to supply the wants of a beginner in a short 
declensions and conjugations are well stated, and ill wee 
atin, French, and other languages. A 
spirit pervades every part. The Delectus consists of short pieces 
rious subjects, with extracts from Anglo-Saxon yc coda 
Chronic ™ There is a good Glossary at the em 
Oct. 20, 184 


FACTS AND SPECULATIONS ON F 
ORIGIN, AND HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. By 3 


: 


coloured, cloth, 11. 1s. 

“ It is exceedingly amusing.” — Atlas. 

“ Curious, entertaining, and really learned book.” — Rambler, 

“ Indeed the entire production deserves our warmest app 
Literary Gazette 

“ A perfect fund of Antiquarian research, and most interesting 
persons who never play at cards.’ — Tait's Mag. 


BIBLIOTHECA MADRIGALIANA: a 
graphical account of the Music and Poetical Works published 
land in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, under 
sadstoals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets,&c. By DR. RIMBAULT. 
cloth, 5s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND 
VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient © 
from the reign of Edward I. By JAMES ORCHARD HA 
F.RA 2 vols. on. eniioning —— of 00 
ek osely” printed i in double columns, cloth l/. 1 

It contains about 59,000 Words (embodyi a all the known 
Glossaries of the English lenguage), forming a complete ke wo 
reading of the works of our old Poets, Dramatists, The 
other Ly} works abound with allusions, of which cplanstie 
are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries and books of ren 
Most of the principal pron A are illustrated by examples 
from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by far the greater 
will be found to be original authorities. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF SONGS AND BA 
LADS, gathered from Ancient Musick Books, MS, and Printed. 
E. F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., &c. Post 8vo. pp. 240, half-bound in 
— — Antique Ballads, sung to crowds of old, 

Now cheaply bows rht for thrice their weight in gold. : 

GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGU 
with Lessons in Verse and Prose, for the Use of Learners. By &. 
VERNON, B. A., Oxon. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

*«# This will be found useful as a Second Class-book, or to those 
versed in other languages. 
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